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NEW READER 


"The Lutheran" wins approval of the younger set 
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Me 


Not Proud, But Happy 


WHEN I was a little fellow it was quite an event for a lad to wear his 
first pair of long pants. Well | remember my own first long-pants- 
experience. Mother had made them with her own hands (as she did 
most of our other clothes) and gave them to me for my thirteenth birth- 
day. I had just donned them in boyish glee and was standing before the 
tilted glass of the sideboard, sizing myself up, when my father came 
into the room. 

All at once in his gruff voice he said, “Now, see here, Son! Don’t you 
think you’re better than the other boys because you’ve got a new pair 
of pants.” To my father my happiness was conclusive evidence of pride, 
and I knew him well enough not to try to change his verdict. Really I 
wasn’t proud; only, I'll admit, I was feeling very happy—so happy that 
it was showing through. Why shouldn’t I? Those were the days when 
we didn’t get very many extra clothes. I wondered why a boy shouldn’t 
be happy, especially when he wears his first long pants. 

In the meantime, having worn out many a pair of pants since then, 
I have always remembered my father’s warning when buying a new 
suit, or hat, or shoes. “Don’t think you're better” comes to my mind 
particularly because there are so many people in our world, even today, 
who, in all their life, will never know the joy of having new clothes; 
or, at least, few of them. SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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Three down, three to go! 

The CHEY drive was really snowball- 
ing last week. The actual campaign got 
underway Sunday (April 23) with an 
estimated $3 million realized through ad- 
vance solicitation. That meant “half way” 
in the United Lutheran Church’s drive 
for $6 million for its colleges and semi- 
naries. 

With 28 of the 32 synods reporting, 
CHEY headquarters could account for 
40 per cent, or about $2.5 million, just 
before the concentrated effort started. 
But additional information from scattered 
sections of the church indicated the $3 
million estimate. 

Leaders, in addition to 100 per cent 
Georgia-Alabama and Pittsburgh Synods 
(see THE LUTHERAN of April 26), were: 
Florida Synod, 92 per cent of its $15,000; 
California Synod, 80 per cent of a 
$73,500 goal; North Carolina, 61 per 
cent of a quota of $183,000; Rocky 
Mountain Synod, 57 per cent of its 
$17,500 quota; Michigan Synod, 54 per 
cent of its $48,000 quota; Canada Synod, 
52 per cent of its quota of $131,250. 

Others close to the half-way mark of 
their synodical quotas were Virginia, West 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Kentucky- 
Tennessee, all of which could account for 
42-46 per cent. 


Ten o'clock mass on Weaver Street 

A thousand people have been going to 
mass every Sunday morning in _ the 
Weaver Street firehouse in Mamaroneck, 
New York. Before Roman Catholics be- 
gan using the firehouse it had been loaned 
to a Jewish congregation. Any group of 
worshipers can have the building—rent 
free—while they are securing their own 
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permanent meeting place. 

Joseph Lewis, president of the Free- 
thinkers of America, was hopeful last 
week that he could put a stop to such 
hospitality. “The law specifically pro- 
vides that religious institutions may not — 
use public property,” he wrote Owen A. — 
Mandeville, town supervisor. 

Mr. Mandeville thanked Mr. Lewis for 
his interest in Mamaroneck affairs but 
didn’t believe his advice was needed. The 
Freethinkers too could use the firehouse 
if they wish, he said. It has been cus- ~ 
tomary to turn over the firehouse audi- 
torium to any group in the community 
that wants to use it. 


How long is long enough? 

A U.S. Supreme Court decision in 1948 
had put a stop to use of Champaign, 
Illinois, public-school classrooms for re- 
leased-time religious ‘instruction. Since 
then nobody has been clear about how 
legal it is to give churches any public 
assistance in their work. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, the school 
board agreed it would be a good thing for 
public relations with the community to 
let the Grandville Avenue Christian Re- 
formed Church move into the public- 
school auditorium. On May 1 the con- 
gregation began tearing down its church 
in preparation for building a new one. 

The question of a time limit on the 
use of schools by churches had to be set- 
tled in Houston, Texas. About one year 
would be long enough, school officials 
agreed. They said the rent paid by church 
groups doesn’t compensate for wear on 
the buildings and equipment. 

“Besides, it is illegal, and if a tax-- 
payer took church use of schools to 
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court, the school would lose,” said school 
official H. L. Mills. 
Eight years is overtime 

Charleston, West Virginia, officials de- 
cided that seven or eight years was too 
long for a church group to meet in a 
school. The Union Mission had been so 
well satisfied with the Fruth school audi- 
torium that it has been meeting there that 
long. To clear up the situation the school 
board ruled that no more regularly sched- 
uled meetings. of religious groups would 
be permitted in school buildings. 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania, a group 
of clergymen got a ruling from the school 
board that rooms in school buildings 
could be rented no more than “three days 
in any week, excluding Sundays, except 
when the spiritual interests of the com- 
munity are best served thereby.” 

Thirty churches in Allentown had 
planned to rent a school auditorium for 
two weeks of evangelistic services. Since 
they had made their request before the 
new rule was adopted, they would get 
more than three evenings a week for 
their meetings. 


Ideas about new-churches 

About 200 years ago the men who de- 
sign churches ran out of new ideas and 
began copying the past, Robert G. 
Cerny, University of Minnesota profes- 
sor, told the North American Conference 
on Church Architecture. 

Until about 1750 church architecture 
was the most alive and daring form of 
building design, the professor said. 
Church designers today should ‘again 
take chances and stop copying the 13th 
century.” 

Church pews and choir stalls should 
be in bright colors, said Keith Gebhardt, 
Milwaukee artist. Dr. John Scotford, 
president of the Church Architecture 
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NEW-STYLE CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 
Pre-fabricated steeple is placed on new 
Augustana Lutheran church in Portland, 
Oregon. Built on plywood frame it is 
covered with copper sheathing (RNS) 


Conference, said it would be a good thing 
if all the churches could be rebuilt in 
every generation. Since that isn’t pos- 
sible, the churches should be remodeled 
to express ideas of today. 

Ceilings that are too high should be 
darkened and walls made light. Low 
ceilings should be painted light, and walls 
darkened, advised Dr. Scotford. 


Midwest merger 

Thirty-two years after the merger 
which «brought the United Lutheran 
Church into existence, most of the over- 
lapping of synods comprising the ULC 
has ended. Three synods merged in the 
New York area. Two Pittsburgh synods 
united. Four synods in Ohio became one, 
two in Indiana, four in Illinois. 


Forty-five synods existing in 1918 have 
combined into 27. (Five new synods 
were added to the ULC roll since 1918, 
with a sixth—New Jersey—scheduled for 
formation this year.) 

Synod lines have failed to straighten 
out in only three areas: eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, where the Ministerium of Pennsy]- 
vania and Central Pennsylvania Synod 
are on the same territory . . . Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and several bordering states, 
where the Wartburg Synod overlaps five 
other ULC synods . . . and the Midwest, 
especially in Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Midwest Synod, once known as 
the German Nebraska Synod, spans the 
mid-continent from Tea, South Dakota, 
to Lipscomb, Texas. Of its 77 congre- 
gations, 49 now use English exclusively 
in their seryices. Sixty of the congrega- 
tions are in Nebraska, 10 in Kansas. 

To the ULC Executive Board the Mid- 
west Synod had expressed its willingness 
to consider merger with the Kansas and 
Nebraska synods. Last month the Ex- 
ecutive Board heard that the Kansas and 
Nebraska synods are pleased with the pro- 
posal. ULC President Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry was requested by the Executive Board 
“to call a meeting as promptly as possible 
at which time the three synods may be 
represented through their chosen dele- 
gates for the discussion of this important 
matter.” 


Apologize for mob 

Priests of Roman Catholic churches in 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, were sorry 
last week that members of their congre- 
gations had wrecked a Protestant chapel. 

It was during the midweek prayer 
meeting of the Christian Brethren, who 
had assembled in a downtown store 
building, that a mob of 2,000 attacked 
the place of worship. They smashed the 
windows by throwing stones and bottles, 
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and then went inside to break furniture. 
They threw Bibles and hymnbooks into 
the street. . 

The Brethren escaped violence by flee- 
ing to an apartment over the store, and 
stayed there until 11:30 p.m. when police 
took them to safety in taxicabs. 

The attack was “contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity,” said Father Herve Tru- 
del of the Roman Catholic parish. He 
thought the mob had mistaken the Breth- 
ren for Jehovah’s Witnesses, who had 
been distributing pamphlets which at- 
tacked the Roman Catholic faith. 


Not to blame in Colombia 

Roman Catholics are not to blame for 
attacks on Protestants in Colombia, said 
the Rev. Francis J. Tierney in New York 
last month. Father Tierney is an asso- 
ciate editor of America, Jesuit weekly. 

Twelve instances of persecution of Lu- 
therans and Presbyterians have been re- 
ported to the U.S. State Department. 
Father Tierney says they were due to 
“politicians behaving like outlaws or out- 
laws masquerading as politicians.” 

Ten Protestant churches were burned, 
pastors assaulted, and congregations scat- 
tered. A Lutheran church in the Boyaca 
area was burned in March, reported 
Daniel M. Pattison of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. “Instead of 
getting better, the ‘situation is getting — 
worse all the time.” Trouble is stirred 
up by Roman Catholic priests, he accused. 


Peace is possible 

People who don’t believe war is the 
way to settle international problems were 
going to meet this month to talk about 
the world situation. 

In Detroit, May 8-11, 500 Protestants 
representing “peace and pacifist groups” 
would hold a Conference on the Church 
and War. They expected to study 12 
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Epitors GET AWARDS* 


Associated Church Press gave certificates of excellence to seven papers 


papers prepared by prominent American 
thinkers. 

From Prof. Pitirim A. Sorokin of Har- 
vard University they had received a state- 


ment calling on the American churches’ 


“to make an unequivocal break with the 
war method and to offer the world a new 
system of real values . . . to replace the 
withered values of present-day society.” 

Among United Lutherans scheduled to 
attend the Detroit meeting are Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch, executive secretary of the 
ULC Board of Social Missions; Dr. Paul 


* THE LUTHERAN got first place on two of 
the three points on which Protestant period- 
icals were judged. In photo above, Editor 
Ruff receives awards from Mr. William Din- 
woodie of the Cleveland News, one of the 
judges. Shown in picture are (left to right) 
Judges Roland Wolseley of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, James Supple of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Mr. Dinwoodie, Dr. William Lip- 
pard of Missions, Dr. David D. Baker of 
the Messenger, the Rev. Alfred Klausler of 
the Walther League Messenger, Major Lil- 
lian Hansen of the War Cry, Dr. Ruff, Dr. 
T. Otto Nall of the Christian Advocate, Mr. 
Robert H. Heinze of Presbyterian Life. 
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Scherer of Union Seminary; the Rev. 
Robert Fister Weiskotten of St. John’s 
Church, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

A second peace meeting planned by 
Protestants will be held May 29, 30 in 
Chicago. This “mid-century. conference 
for peace” will call on the president and 
congress of the United States “to under- 
take negotiations with the government 
of the Soviet Union to secure the ban- 
ning of the hydrogen bomb as a first step 
toward disarmament.” 


No Methodist pink fringe 

Methodists had been a good bit wor- 
ried about Stanley High. In his earlier 
years High had been a Methodist and a 
propagandist for the Roosevelt new deal. 
Later he became a Presbyterian and an 
editor of the anti-new-deal Reader's 
Digest. 

In the February Digest Mr. High at- 
tacked the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Action. Calling it “Methodism’s pink 
fringe,” he said the federation is promot- 
ing “conclusions which give aid and 
comfort to the Communists.” 

The Reader’s Digest had refused to 
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print a reply to Mr. High’s attack, Metho- 


dist bishops said at their meeting in late 
April. Bishop John Wesley Lord of Bos- 
ton called publication of the High article 
“irresponsible journalism” which “has 
served to undermine confidence and add 
to a mounting hysteria.” He didn’t think 
Methodist bishops, seminary presidents, 
' and board secretaries—who are members 
of the Federation—could be considered 
“subversive persons of the Communist 
stripe.” 

At their April meeting the Council of 
Methodist Bishops decided to take no 
chances on being considered “pink.” The 
Federation for Social Action has no of- 
ficial connection with the Methodist 
Church, they emphasized. It is “a volun- 
tary and independent organization.” It 
would be a good thing, said the bishops, 
if the federation would drop the word 
“Methodist” from its title. 

As for communism, said the Methodist 
bishops, “we reject its materialism, its 
methods of class war, its use of dictator- 
ship, its fallacious economics, and its 
false theory of social development. But 
we know that the only way to defeat it 
permanently is to use the freedom of our 
own democracy to establish economic 
justice and racial brotherhood.” 


Iron curtain oppression 

Every day brought some news about 
the slow-moving strife against the Chris- 
tian churches in Communist-controlled 
countries. Each day’s news was much 
the same as the news of the day before—a 
few clergymen arrested . . . a fresh propa- 
ganda attack against the churches .. . 
some new rules and regulations to re- 
strict church activity. 

News from Latvia was the worst last 
week. Information from that country 
seldom reaches America. Recently a ref- 
ugee had managed to escape. “I was there 


when MVD (political police) agents ar- 
rested one of our pastors in the pulpit,” 
he reported. The minister had said some- 
thing in his sermon which the agents con- 
sidered unfriendly to communism. Agents 


audition each minister who is still per- 


mitted to preach. 

Russians have deported about 65 per 
cent of the Latvians who stayed in their 
country when Communist armies con- 
quered it. They have brought in Russians 
and Asiatic peoples to take the places of 
those deported to Siberia. It was esti- 
mated last autumn that 150,000 Latvians 
had been removed to the Komi republic 
in the extreme northern part of the Soviet 
Union. 


Mystery in Poland 
Poland’s Roman Catholic cardinal, 
Adam Sapieha, had gone to Rome to re- 


-port to Pope Pius. As soon as he was 


out of the country the Polish newspapers 
announced that a 19-point agreement had 
been reached between the government 
and the Roman Catholic Church in Po- 
land. Names of three Polish bishops were 
said to be signed to the agreement. 

The Vatican said Cardinal Sapieha 
knew nothing about the agreement, and 
didn’t believe any bishops would have 
signed it. In Rome it seemed probable 
that the cardinal wouldn’t be permitted 
to return to Poland. 


Want report on Ordass 

In late April from the Switzerland of- 
fices of the Lutheran World Federation 
a request had gone to Budapest for an 
explanation of the removal of Lajos Or- 
dass as a bishop of the Lutheran Church 


‘of Hungary. 


The request was made in a telegram 
sent to Dr. Ivan Reok, president of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church, and signed 
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by Lutheran Bishop Anders Nygren of 


Lund, Sweden, president of the Federa- 
tion, and Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, 
its executive secretary. ' 

“Lutheran sister churches,” the tele- 
gram stated, “are greatly concerned over 
the announcement in the Evangelikus Elet 
(Hungarian Lutheran weekly published 
in Budapest) that ‘a special disciplinary 
commission of the Lutheran Church of 
Hungary had deposed Bishop Ordass.’ 

“We earnestly request full information 
as to who were the judges, on what 
grounds he was deposed, and what the 
judgment includes and implies.” 

Dr. Michelfelder said that the tele- 
gram was sent in anticipation of requests 
in Hungary that Bishop Ordass also be 
removed as vice president of the Lu- 
theran World Federation and as a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 


Lutherans build in Nagoya 


MISSIONARY HEADQUARTERS 
This eight-room missionary residence and 
meeting-place for a United Lutheran con- 
eregation has been completed in the Jap- 


anese city of Nagoya. Slowly the Jap- 
anese church is overcoming the scattering 
of its people and the destruction of its 
property which occurred during the war 
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THE LUTHERAN had a report from 
Hungary last week that Dr. Andrew 
Keken and Pastor George Kendeh had 
been arrested. Dr. Keken was a close 
friend of Bishop Ordass. He had been 
pastor of the Deak-Square Church in 
Budapest, of which Lajos Ordass had for- 
mérly been pastor. 

Only crime charged against Pastor 
Kendeh was that he had refused to send 
news of his parish to the church paper, 
Evangelikus Elet, which is edited by a 
Communist Lutheran pastor, Laszlo 
Dezsery. 


And so forth 

A year ago a New York court upheld 
Bishop James R. DeWolfe in his right to 
remove Dr. John Howard Melish as rec- 
tor of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn. The church 
vestry. had requested this. Members of 
the congregation said the vestrymen did 
not express majority opinion within the 
parish. They proved it on April 10, vot- 
ing out of office at the annual parish meet- 
ing all ‘“anti-Melish” vestrymen up for 
election. 


Sometimes a clergyman has confiden- 
tial information. He may have received 
it from a criminal to whom he has min- 
istered. The question in ‘Texas was 
whether a minister ought to be excused 
from betraying this confidential informa- 
tion when called to testify in court. 

A minister should not be excused from 
giving such testimony, the Texas Bar As- 
sociation decided last month. If ministers 
had this special privilege, other profes- 
sions would claim it too. 

The question came up when the Rev. 
James W. McClain, an Episcopalian, had ~ 
decided to risk contempt of court rather 
than reveal what had been told him in 
confidence by a man accused of murder. 
He was not called to the witness stand. 
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World News Notes 


Less bread 

AMERICAN EATING habits are charged 
with having much to do with the closing 
down of many flour mills. This is not due 
to a hunger strike, but to a change in the 
articles purchased. People are eating 
more meat, vegetables. and fruit instead 
of bread and. cake. Weight-reducing diets 
have added very much to the aillictions 
of the millers. 

As a result more than 100 flour mills 
have gone out of business, and over 20 
more are getting ready to quit. The ex- 
port market has added to the millers’ 
Woes. 

In 1947 the milling industry pro- 
duced 30 billion pounds of flour, of which 
nearly 10 billions were shipped abroad. 
Present shipments indicate a reduction to 
30 per cent from that high level, and the 
market is still falling. This year’s domes- 
tic production will be little more than 20 
million pounds. 

Every advance in the world’s recovery 
of food production will reduce the volume 
of flour production here. This has been 
partly discounted in advance. The millers’ 
worst blows have come from a severely 
reduced Latin American market, and the 
competition of Canadian millers. 


Spanish loans 

THE OPEN bDooR for Spain’s return to 
the family of nations will be studded with 
dollars. A recent loan of $25 million was 
made by the New York Chase National 
Bank for the purchase of agricultural ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, and foodstuffs. Later 
this was increased by $5. million to buy 
wheat. The New York National City 
Bank is following the precedent by lend- 
ing a further $20 million. 

Both loans are secured by gold. (The 
layman wonders why the gold was not 
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used in the first place to buy the com- 
modities.) The U.S. Government of- 
fered no objections to the transactions, a 
step that could easily have been taken if 
the Washington authorities had been hos- 
tile. 

Indeed, it is possible that the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank will meet no obstacle 
if it should decide to grant a loan to 
Spain. It has been requested, but so far 
the terms on which the Export-Import 
Bank could loan money have not been 
met by Spain. 


French surpluses 

SOMETHING HAPPENING in France may 
have an effect on mounting farm sur- 
pluses in the U.S. and—it is to be hoped 
—on government support for farm prices. 
Urged by her 5 million farmers, France is 
scrambling for ways in which to stock- 
pile the nation’s surplus meat and milk 
products. Sugar-beet acreage has been 
slashed 15 per cent by government edict. 
Wheat exporting by France is being 
pushed hard. 

This striking change from a relief role 
not so far in the past, has been accom- 
plished by modernization along Amer- 
ican lines—use ef chemical fertilizers and 
an increase in tractors since the war’s end 
from 35,000 to 105,000. By 1952 French 
factories expect to triple tractor produc- 
tion from 15,000 to 45,000 annually. 

A glut of fodder induced the increase 
of herds, which in turn boosted milk pro- 
duction. This is a quick change for 
France. Two years ago she imported 149 
million bushels of wheat. Similar im- 
provement in other parts of Europe will 
mean a corresponding change in the U.S., 
lessening production as markets for dis- 
tribution narrow. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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ACTION BY the United Nations in re- 
gard to the treatment of Bishop Ordass 
and Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary has 
advanced one step. On March 30, the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague delivered an affirmative opinion in 
answer to two questions that had been 
addressed to it by the General Assembly. 

Asked whether disputes exist between 
the U.S. and the United Kingdom on 
one hand and Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Romania on the other, which are relevant 
to the treaties of peace between the Allies 
and those three countries, the Court after 
long deliberation answered a brief but 
trenchant “Yes.” Asked whether each of 
these three governments is obligated by 
the treaties to appoint a representative 
to a Treaty Commission for the discus- 
sion and settlement of the dispute, the 
Court again said “Yes.” 


Background 
WHEN BisHop ORDASS was tried on 


trumped-up charges and sent to prison 
for two years, the Protestant sector of 
world Christendom was aroused, but not 
enough to make an appreciable impact on 
the attitudes of governments. When Car- 
dinal Mindszenty was tried and sentenced 
to life imprisonment, religious persecu- 
tion in Hungary became an international 
issue. 

In the 1948 General Assembly, a for- 
mal protest was entered against alleged 
violations of human rights and freedoms 
in Hungary and Bulgaria. The Russian 
bloc objected to the UN listening to a 
complaint that was based on domestic 
affairs. But the Assembly took official 
notice of the protest, expressed the hope 
that the governments involved would take 
appropriate action, and placed the matter 
on the agenda for 1949. 
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ORDASS AND THE UN 


Meanwhile the U.S. and Great Britain 
made direct approaches to Hungary and 
Bulgaria on the basis of the treaties of 
peace which the Allies had made with 
these countries. ‘These Treaties specified 
that human rights and freedoms should be 
observed. If disputes arose, a three-man 
Treaty Commission was to negotiate the 
dispute. Hungary and Bulgaria refused to 
appoint their members to the Treaty Com- 
missions. 

At the 1949 General Assembly the 
matter came up again, this time with the 


name of Romania added. But the satellites © 


insisted that no dispute existed. 


UN action 

THE ASSEMBLY referred the matter to 
the International Court of Justice for a 
ruling. Four questions were addressed to 
the Court. On the first two, the Court 
has given an affirmative answer as indi- 
cated above. 

If after thirty days Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Romania have not notified Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie that they have ap- 
pointed their representatives, he will ask 
the Court to give answers to the other two 
questions. They are, briefly, as follows: 

If a country fails to appoint its rep- 
resentative to a Treaty Commission, is the 
Secretary-General authorized. to appoint 
a third member to the Commission? . . . 

Would a Treaty Commission so con- 
stituted be competent to make a definitive 
and binding decision in settlement of a 
dispute? 

By the time the decision of the Court 
is rendered, Bishop Ordass may be out 
of prison. But he may have the satisfac- 
tion of ‘having his imprisonment help to 


establish the principle that the defense of | 


religious freedom is of international con- 
cern. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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= CANADIANS are still just about evenly 
divided on their opinions as to the value 
of immigration. Such is the conclusion 
drawn from a national study taken across 
the country by the Canadian Institute of 
Public Opinion. 

The question put by reporters was the 
same as one asked in May 1949: 

“As you know, many thousands of im- 
migrants and displaced persons from 
Europe have settled in Canada since the 
end of the war. Do you think this is a 
,good thing for Canada, or not a good 
thing?” 

Opinion is slightly more closely divided 
today than it was a year ago: 


; « 


~~ May 1949 Today 
hee Percentage 
meee A good thing .......... 40 38 
| eee. Not a good thing ....... 35 35 
; Qe Qualified answers ....... 14 17 
| ee No opinion .....+...... 11 10 
100 =—.100 
Approval of Canada’s immigration 


policy seems to be highest in the Mari- 
times and in British Columbia; lowest in 
the province of Quebec. Quebec’s atti- 
tude may arise from the fact that there 
has been very little immigration from 
France, hence continued influx will fur- 
ther weaken French-speaking infiuence 
in the Dominion. 

By occupation, business and profes- 
sional groups give by far the highest vote 
of approval (57 per cent) and labor the 
lowest (27 per cent). Those figures may 
reflect the fact that most immigrants come 
in as laborers, and do not give competi- 
~_tion to business and professional people. 


IN LIMITING their approval, Canadians 
é were thinking mostly of the employment 
situation, Questioned for reasons, those 
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IMMIGRATION POLL. 


who thought immigration was not a good 
thing for Canada usually answered: 
“There would not be enough work.” Only 
a few people were critical of the actual 
types of immigrant. 

Most common reason for approving 
immigration took the opposite argument: 
“The country needs more people”; “Im- 
migration will bring greater prosperity”; 
and so on. : 

~As an additional question, those who 
felt that immigration was a good thing 
for Canada were asked: 

“Do you think-Germans should be al- 
lowed to come and settle in Canada?” 

The answer was an overwhelming 
“yes.” 


Per cent 
Yes, Germans should be allowed .. 25 
No, Germans should not ........ 7 
Qualified t Poss. dee 5s wes 4 
ING: OpeONn =. sea oes race 2 
38 


Just about the time the poll was. being 
concluded, the government was acting to 
admit German nationals. Immigration 
Minister Harris announced that an order- 
in-council had been passed providing for 
the admission of German nationals who 
are close relatives of legal residents of 
Canada. Previously it had been neces- 
sary to get a special order for each in- 
dividual to be admitted. 

Applications will now.be considered 
for the admission of persons who have 
any one of the following relationships to 
a Canadian resident: husband or wife; 
son, daughter, brother or sister, together 
with husband or wife, and unmarried 
children; father or mother, orphan 
nephew or niece under 21 years of age: 
the prospective husband or wife. 

\ —NORMAN BERNER 
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By EDWARD T. HORN, III 


When new liturgy is published, Lutherans will have 


abundant materials for all phases of public worship 


and also for use in home devotions 


IT IS PROBABLY TRUE that the pastor 
and his people are going to be much more 
concerned with the practical aspects of 
the proposed Common Liturgy than with 

any other single factor. The ultimate 
testing ground of a liturgy is in its use. 

It is conceivable that an Order—the 
Liturgy, or one of the Occasional Serv- 
ices—might be satisfactory liturgically, 
historically and theologically, and yet be 
unsatisfactory from the practical point of 
view. It is conceivable, but it is not likely, 
for our Orders express the cumulative 
devotional experience of the church. 

However, the cumulative devotional 
experience of the church is never static. 
It is constantly growing by accretion, and 
the practical problem consists in the ad- 
justment of this age-long experience to 
the needs of twentieth-century Christians 
in the American environment. 

Will the proposed Common Liturgy, 
and the much larger body of material in- 
cluded in the Occasional Services (such 
as the Orders for Baptism, Confirmation, 
Burial, Marriage, Public Confession, 
Communion of the Sick) be adequate and 
meaningful for our pastors and their peo- 
ple? Have certain factors important to- 
day been considered—such as the ele- 
ments of time, action and intelligibility? 
Have new Orders been provided for new 


Dr. Horn is pastor of Trinity Church, German- 
town, Philadelphia, and one of the members of 
the Joint Commission on the Liturgy. 
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needs? Have old ones been revised to 
bring them up to date? These are ques- 
tions that vitally concern both the pastor 
and his people. 


GONE ARE THE DAYS when congrega- 
tions assembled for several hours of di- 
vine worship on Sunday morning, and 
reassembled later in the day for another 
extended period. In those days a 45- 
minute sermon was criticized for its 


brevity. A 20-minute prayer was a mat-~ 


ter of course. Hymns of from 12 to 24 
stanzas were sung from memory! In many 
of our parishes services of over one hour’s 
length are met with objection. Brevity 
in worship is now the order of the day. 

At first glance, the Common Liturgy 
appears to have been lengthened by the 
addition of the Eucharistic Prayer. Off- 
setting this, however,, is a new brief Or- 
der for Public Confession for use when 
Confession immediately precedes the 
Service.. The use of this new shorter Or- 
der, and the omission of the permissive 
petitions in the Prayer of the Church (the 
former “General Prayer”) actually re- 
sults in a somewhat briefer service of 
Holy Communion. 

In the Occasional Services, partly due 
to the wide variety of customs within our 
Church, the Joint Commission has made 
generous use of permissive rubrics. In 
many places the rubric reads “The Min- 
ister may” instead of “The Minister shall.” 
By the use of these rubrics, these services 
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design, 


can be as brief or as- complete as the 
pastor may desire or as the exigencies of 
the situation may demand. 


NOTHING IS MORE annoying’ than a 
service which, while verbally correct, 
proceeds awkwardly in action. Services 
on paper and services in action are some- 
times two different things. The action of 
the pastor and any other officiants, and 
of the people, is of great importance. 

There must be smoothness, and at the 
same time adaptability. These services 
will be used by congregations of various 
sizes, in church buildings with diverse 
and with varying ecclesiastical 
appointments (such as, altar, pulpit, 
lectern, font, communion rail). Our 
services must be usable in the Gothic city 
church, in a wayside chapel—perhaps in 
a firehouse meeting-place of a mission. 

With these facts in mind, each service 
has been carefully read by the Joint 
Commission, simulating the actual set- 
ting, with one member acting as the of- 
ficiant; the other members as the con- 
gregation. Beyond that, most of the Oc- 
casional Services and the Common Lit- 
urgy have been used experimentally in a 
number of “guinea pig” congregations. 
Observations of and reactions to these 
experimental uses have had great weight 
in determining the final form of these 
proposed services. 


PRACTICALLY, IT IS desirable to have 
both the words and actions of our services 
as understandable as possible. We want 
our people to participate intelligently in 
divine worship. But there are limitations, 
particularly in the Service itself. 

The mystery of the Sacrament of the 
Altar remains a mystery; and the Service, 
of which the Sacrament is the climax, 
can hardly be reduced to liturgical pab- 
lum. The Christian Church has always 
expected its members to grow into an 
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increased appreciation and understanding 7 


of the Service. Nevertheless, where it has — 
been possible without destroying the dig- 
nity or structure of the Service, the Com- 
mission has tried to make the liturgy 
more intelligible. 

A case in point is the proposed revised 
form of the Kyrie in the Service. The 
three-fold response “Lord, have mercy” 


and so forth, was all that remained of the © 


deacon’s prayer which occurred at this 
point in the services of the ancient 
Church. The petitions to which the Kyrie 
formed the people’s response, had disap- 
peared completely. In the new Common 
Liturgy, a limited number of thése ancient 
petitions have been restored. The Kyrie 
has regained its meaning for the people. 

In the preparation of the new Occa- 
sional Services, the Commission has had 
more latitude than in the Service. Adapta- 
tions have been made in numerous cases 
to bring words and actions up to date. 

Of great value to the Commission in 
this work have been the suggestions re- 
ceived from pastors who have officiated 
at hundreds of baptisms, confirmations, 
marriages and burials. Presidents of 
synods and districts have assisted in the 
preparation of orders for ordination. 
These practical suggestions have aided in 
making all of the Occasional Services 
more understandable. 


OUT OF THE PRACTICAL experience of 
both pastors and their people have come 
suggestions for the development of a 
few new Orders, the revision of old Or- 
ders, the revival of some ancient Orders. 

An example of the first—the develop- 
ment of a new Order—is the provision 
by the Commission of an Order for the 
Induction of Office-Bearers in the Church, 
The Reformation virtually eliminated 
from our Church the minor orders of the 
clergy. They have been succeeded by a 
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wide variety of lay-officers-—church 
school officers and teachers, choirmas- 
ters, parish workers, officers of auxiliaries. 

Some of the attempts to meet the de- 
sire of the Church for some sort of order 
for the induction into office of such lay- 
men have not been too happy. In this 
new Order—an “omnibus” installation 
office—the Commission has tried to pro- 
vide a useful yet churchly Order to meet 
a new practical need. 

An example of the revision of an old 
Order is the provision of alternate forms 
for Public Confession. The whole sub- 
ject of Public Confession dates from post- 
Reformation times. Prior to then, con- 
fession had been private, and it was not 
until 1524 that private confession was 
supplemented and largely replaced by a 
congregational—or public—confession. 

But the precise form of the Order and 
the time at which it should be used, have 
varied. widely. In America, instead of 
the separate “preparatory service” which, 
in many parishes, was held on the Fri- 
day or Saturday evening preceding the 
Communion Service, the trend has been 
more and more towards the use of the 
Order for Public Confession immediately 
preceding the Service. 

But the existing Orders, having been 
designed for use as a separate service, 
proved too long for this purpose, and 
many requests came from-pastors all over 
the Church for a brief Order for use when 
the Confession immediately preceded the 
Service. Such an Order has been pre- 
pared, including such essentials as the 
Collect for Purity, the Confession and 
Absolution. At the same time, the Com- 
mission has retained the longer Order for 
use as a preparatory service. 


AN ANCIENT ORDER which has been re- 
vived is the Order for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Many of the prayers are mod- 
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ern; a lectionary is provided for the pri- 
vate use of the sick person; reference is 
made to appropriate psalms and Epistles 
and Gospels which will appear elsewhere 
in the book. In this Order, the pastor will 
have at hand adequate resource materials 
for-either a very-complete use, or for as 
brief a use as circumstances may require. 


FINALLY, THERE IS a feeling widely 
expressed, but even more widely implied, 
that our common Lutheran effort should 
produce a book which will be, for both 
our pastors and our people, second only 
to the Bible. Many pastors have ex- 
pressed the need for a daily office book 
for their personal devotions. Many of 
our peaple want a devotional handbook 
that will meet situations of modern life. 

To this end the Commission has care- 
fully indicated by cross-references, com- 
plete rubrics, and comprehensive indexes, 
the many ways in which the contents of 
the book may be used. For instance, 
many of the Gospels are suitable for the 
use of the sick. Many of the collects 
appointed for liturgical use are useful on 
other occasions. 

The Psalter, the mainstay of Christian 
devotions, will be available. With these 
and the many other materials, a pastor 
with imagination can easily use the new 
book as a daily office book. The layman 
can find devotional materials adequate for 
any contemporary life situation. 

It is the hope of the Commission that 
this book will find its place not only in 
the pew-rack in church on Sundays— 
but as the companion of the Bible at our 
family altars, at the bedside of our sick 
and shut-in, on the desks of our business- 
men and students, and in the hearts of all 
our people. Of all the practical aspects 
of the work of the Joint Commission on a 
Common Lutheran Liturgy, this objective 
is the most practical of all. 
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By GLADYS BIRELINE 


. ae ere 
Go to Europe on a Postage Stamp | 


There is an easy way to get acquainted with people in other 


countries. The result is better understanding of problems others face 


A TRIP ABROAD? Not at all out of the 
question. One nickel will get you there 
in a month... three nickels in a week or 
10 days. Expenses thereafter depend 
upon you, but need never go over an oc- 
casional nickel. All you have to do is 
agree to play guide to someone who wants 
to see your country. 

More than 20,000 Americans are al- 
ready traveling abroad by mail. Some 
of them are Lutherans, busy with work 
and family. They find a few minutes now 
and then to take a jaunt across the seas 
and another few minutes to entertain 
their foreign host or hostess in their 
homes. Of course, it’s all done by letter 
but it’s fun! : 

How did it all start? For some Luther- 
ans it started when they enclosed their 
names and addresses with packages they 
gave Lutheran World Relief to send to 
Europe. For others it started when they 
wrote the World Affairs Council in Phila- 
delphia and expressed a desire to take 
part in its Letters Abroad project. 


LETTERS ABROAD was formed in 1948 

for the purpose of spreading international 
good will and understanding through per- 
sonal correspondence between individuals 
in America and in other lands. To date 
more than 40,000 people representing 
nearly every country on the globe have 
been “matched” and are becoming friends 
through their letters. 

The “matching” process involves care- 
ful consideration of the respective ages, 
occupations, education and interests of 
both the American and the foreign would- 
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be letter writers. An example of the 
strong friendships resulting from the 


Council’s method of matching people ac- — 
cording to the things they have in com- — 


mon is that of Miss Carrie Behrman of 
New Haven, Indiana, and Mrs. Johanna 
Clot of Germany. 

Mrs. Clot, a widow since 1911, taught 
school, as did Miss Behrman. She, too, 
lives in the country, but her cottage is 
small and her garden of vegetables and 
fruit trees only an acre in size. “I should 
like very much,” she writes Miss Behr- 
man, “to see your big old house with the 
high trees around and your garden with 
the whole farm. In Germany we have 
no right idea from such expansions as 
you are accustomed in U.S.A. All is 
small here, narrow, reduced with too 
many people on one place. 

“T understand you wouldn't like ref- 
ugees in your house. I don’t too, but I 
must and am not asked. I changed the 
one room into a kitchen where they cook 
and gave them two other rooms to live 
there. Six persons in sum. The charge 
is rather disagreeable for I have only a 
little cottage for one family.” 


AT ANOTHER TIME Miss Behrman’s 
German friend wrote, “Since the war we 
Germans live all in such difficult circum- 
stances, nearly as in a prison. This is now 
just the reason why I am so glad to look 
a little farther in the world outside, where 
one still sees men as you living in free- 
dom, without distress and pressure, as 
men like we were formerly too. 

“I am far from lamentation over our 
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Ss th K ak hoe 
AS ks a 
LiTTLE Miss FINLAND 
She gets letters and packages 


misfortune. I want only to write you 
how happy I am to see in you a woman 
free from the pressure of want in all 
things and free, from the terrible remem- 
brances of war and bombs. In Germany 
you seldom find a man who has not 
changed his character in bad direction, a 
result of the formidable experiences we 
shave had. It seems that they are all ill 
in their souls from suffering and it will 
need time till this appearance passes 
away.” 

Miss Behrman finds that her cor- 
respondence with Johanna Clot has made 
her realize more vividly the conditions 
under.which many Germans live. “Thus 
one,” says Miss Behrman, who also writes 
to a woman in England and a missionary 
in Belgium Africa, “becomes more sym- 
pathetic and willing to help those who are 
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so much worse off than me. ‘One World’ 
becomes a reality.” 


ANOTHER AMERICAN who has struck up 


a friendship across the Atlantic is Miss. 


Rachael Lang of Washington, D. C. Miss 
Lang is one who enclosed her name in a 
Lutheran World Relief package sent to 
Finland, The result was a new friend in 


young Ulla Maija Valkio of Jyvaskyla, 


whose father is active in the Lutheran 
church in Finland. For several years Miss 
Lang and Ulla Maija have exchanged 
letters and gifts. 

Meanwhile each has helped the other 
make the most of the nickels and markkaa 
she spends in postage for her passage 
abroad, describing at length many. inter- 
esting things about her country and peo- 
ple. As a result Miss Lang feels a greater 
appreciation for the things she has. 

vOne American mother who is making 
the most of her opportunity to travel 
abroad via the post is Mrs. Lucille B. 
Stevens of Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 
She writes a lady in Berlin, two German 
girls, a French war widow, a Dutch war 
widow. All like to hear about the way 
of living in America. 

Mrs. Bottema, the Dutch widow and 
mother of three children, asked in one of 
her letters, “When do American mothers 
find time to do the knitting and mending 
when so many of them are working in 
the factories?” 


IN Des PLAINES, ILLINOIS, are two peo- 
ple who find time for quick jaunts around 
the world—by mail. Pastor and Mrs. 
Erwin A. Wendt’s hobby of collecting 
stamps has netted them friends in strange 
places. Currently they are developing 
friendships in Japan, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Italy, Finland, Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, Australia, Greece and 
Costa Rica. With the help of “Letters 
Abroad” Mrs. Wendt has started the club 
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of junior stamp collectors she sponsors 
on the way to forming friendships abroad. 
The Rey. Mr. Wendt is pastor of Trinity 
Church (ULC) in Des Plaines. 

While the Wendts’ interest in stamps 
motivated many of their contacts around 
the world, their first friendship was made 
through a desire to help a needy family. 
A list of destitute Germans receiving no 
aid from relatives in America was cir- 
culated by the seminary. From the list 
Pastor and Mrs. Wendt selected the fam- 
ily they felt to be in most desperate need. 
Of the six Paarmanns only the mother 
was well. Mr. Paarmann and the four 
children were tubercular. 


THE WENDTS 
Letters abroad 


Through the Wendts’ help this family 
is at last back on their feet. ‘They strug- 
gle for the right English words to express 
their gratitude. Even Mrs. Wendt finds 
it hard to express her feelings. She does 
say, “I feel humble to think God chose 
me to read that name on the list and to 
help one of His servants in another land.” 

Only a few of the Wendts’ overseas 
contacts have not developed into lasting 
friendships. When it was discovered the 
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foreign party was interested merely in 
what he could get in exchange for stamps, 
the contact was promptly dropped. “One 
can,” says Mrs. Wendt, “quickly sort out 
the genuine folks from the false.” 


OF THOSE CONTACTS which have re- 
sulted in real friendships, Mrs. Wendt re- 
marks, “I know folks over there ‘think’ 
with the same kind of minds and hearts 
that we have, and | feel that it is through 
our love, gifts, and letters—along with 
hundreds of thousands sent by other or- 
dinary American folks—more real good 
has been done and will continue to be 
done than governments with their im- 
personal way of handling things can ac- 
complish. Many bitter hearts have been 
softened by these personal contacts.” 

Pastor Wendt expresses himself on 
writing to people abroad in this way, “All 
in all, we feel that our letters to these 
various friends provide them with a better 
picture of Americans, and in turn we 
have a new and better picture of them. 
A direct, personal tie is thereby made 
between the nations of the world.” 


THE ENTHUSIASM with which foreigners 
greet the opportunity to make friends in 
America is demonstrated in the stacks of 
mail that arrive daily at the World Affairs 
Council headquarters. in Philadelphia. In 
one monthly recently 11,000 letters were 
received from British homemakers writ- 
ing in response to a radio program on 
BBC telling about “Letters Abroad.” 
Always there are letters too from Japan, 
Australia, South America, Scandinavia, 
Italy, Greece and-other parts of Europe. 

Any American able to write a letter 
can take a trip abroad—by mail—to any 
one of these strange lands. All you do is. 
write “Letters Abroad,” care of World 
Affairs Council, 1411 Walnut Street, | 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Tell them something 
about yourself so they may match you 
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with someone of like interests, and en- 
close a three-cent stamp so they may send 
back to you the foreign letter to answer. 
Tell them too if you speak a foreign 
language. Otherwise your letter will come 


GOD COMES TO US 


By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


in English or with a translation. 

When you receive this letter, you may 
promptly embark on your voyage across 
the seas. May it be a long and interest- 
ing one for both you and your pen friend! 


There are channels of divine grace which God has 


created. They are the Word and the Sacraments 


A CARTOON IN A MAGAZINE depicted a 
man trimming a hedge. He cut here, 
snipped there, but too much in this place 
and not enough in that place. So he 
clipped the high spots, but sheared off too 
much. Then he had to slice off the new 
high spots. And so on, until he had prac- 
tically nothing of hedge remaining. For- 
tunately, the hedge kept right on growing. 
The man could trim it more expertly next 
time. 

How like the study of theology! A man 
explains this, analyzes that’. . . whittles 
down this truth to human size, examines 
that doctrine . . . draws triangles and in- 
terlocking circles, tears down fences . . . 
dissects, probes, slices, slashes and clips. 
In the end, if he hasn’t been careful, the 
man is further from the living truth than 
when he started. But God lives on never- 
theless. 


THERE’S TOO MUCH easy talk today 
about finding God—as though he'd been 
lost—and not enough emphasis on God’s 
search for wayward man. We're likely to 
treat Christianity as some sort of archae- 
ological specimen, something to dig up 
and put into a museum, instead of living 
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its life and benefiting from its God-sent 
grace. 

Luther pointed out the difference be- 
tween passive and active approaches to 
religion. “He who merely ~studies the 
commandments of God is not greatly 
moved. But he who listens to God com- 
manding, how can he fail to be terrified 
by majesty so great?” 

If our study of religion doesn’t lead 
us to a first-hand experience with God, 
we're simply taking colored photographs 
of Mount Sinai, with proper lens open- 
ings and shutter speeds, instead of Kneel- 
ing before the cross of Christ. 

Through the ministry of the church— 
in the preaching of the Word and the ad- 
ministering of the Sacraments——the grace 
of God reaches men. They can have a 
firsthand experience of him. We need the 
church because we live on the grace of 
God rather than on ideas about him. Our 
church speaks of the Word and the Sac- 
raments as the means of grace, whereby 
God comes to us. 


Tue Word isn’t a book, but the Gospel 


' 
itself. It is a living utterance from God, 


who cries aloud to the world through 
those chosen to be his spokesmen in the 
church. The preacher does more than 
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reproduce the faith of Matthew, Mark, 
- Luke, John, and Paul, in phonographic 
fashion. He himself is a voice of living 
faith. A sermon is more than the de- 
livery of a message from notes, manu- 
script, or memory. It’s a unique event in 
time and space. Delivery of the sermon 
is the moment when God comes to man 
through human personality in the flesh. 

The New Testament speaks with 
urgency about preaching the Word. Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel, groaned 
Paul. “Preach the Word,” he exhorted 
Timothy. Again he says: “Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. How then shall they call 
on him in whom they have not believed? 
And how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher?” 

Preaching, therefore, is of primary 
importance. It’s the first act the church 
performs to give the Gospel to those who 
need it, to those who can’t call on the 
name of the Lord unless they hear about 
him. God comes to man through preach- 
ing of the Word. 


BUT EQUALLY IMPORTANT is the visible 
Word, the Sacraments, through which 
God also comes to man, God’s mightiest 
of mighty works wasn’t spoken, it was 
acted. Before the Christian church ex- 
isted, before Christian theology was writ- 
ten, before the New Testament was put 
on paper, the Word became flesh in Jesus. 

Actions sometimes do speak louder 
than words—a manger in Bethlehem, a 
cross on Calvary, a broken body, a life 
outpoured, bread and wine. 

Nothing God said or promised could 
impress men so forcibly as the death of, 
Christ on the cross. If men won’t believe 
in that deed-—the guarantee of God’s in- 
tentions—what else can God do to con- 
vince mankind? 
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- though Christ comes to the individual— 
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CONCERNING BAPTISM, Jesus said, “Go 
ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them...” This is the command. 
The earthly element, with which Christ 
himself was baptized, is water. The prom- 
ise or benefit includes forgiveness of sins, — 
deliverance from evil, eternal life. 
Concerning the Lord’s Supper, Christ 
commanded, “This do in remembrance 
of me.” The earthly elements are bread © 
and wine. The promise is the same as in ~ 
baptism. . 
The Sacraments individualize the gen- 
eral promise of the Gospel, making it a 
personal gift to the believer. Through 
the Sacraments each believer is singled 
out of the multitude, and the act is per- 
formed as though for him alone. Thus 
the individual is reassured that God’s 
grace is meant for him, and faith is 
awakened and strengthened. It’s as 


as indeed he does in the Lord’s Supper— 
says, “All I am and have done—my life 
and death and resurrection—are yours.” 

The effectiveness of the Sacraments 
depends on the Word of God. Water 
without the Word is simply water and no 
baptism, says the catechism. The bene- 
fits of the Lord’s Supper come not from 
bodily eating and drinking, but lie in the: 
words, “Given and shed for you, for the 
remission of sins.” The effectiveness of 
the Sacraments depends on God’s com- 
mand and promise. 

But faith is required of those who re- 
ceive the Sacraments. The grace of God 
isn’t like a drug injected into the body 
effective whether the person is aware of 
its administration or not, whether the 
person is asleep or awake. There mus? 
be response by the believer. Faith ir 
God’s action is required. 

The Augsburg Confession clearly con- 
demns those who say Sacraments justify, 
by the outward performance of’ the act 
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without faith. If Sacraments justified by 
the mere act alone, if no good disposi- 
tion were required of a person, the Sac- 
raments would be only magic and super- 
stition. 


These questions, therefore, naturally 
arise: What about infant baptism? Do 
infants have faith? We can’t explain what 
the action and operation of the Spirit in 
baptized infants is, but from the New 
Testament we have this assurance; Jesus 
spoke about the faith of children and 
their place in the Kingdom of God. Since 
we know God does awaken faith in hu- 
man beings through the means of grace, 
we shouldn’t limit the Spirit by saying 
that he can’t do it in infants. 

A final question arises: Are Sacraments 
necessary to salvation? 

If God were to offer you the greatest 
of all possible signs, if he were to meet 
you face to face and perform a miracle, 
he’d add nothing to the promises he al- 
ready made in his Word. What more 
could he promise than he has already 
promised? 

However, we shouldn’t interpret this 
to mean that the Sacraments are unneces- 
sary if our faith is strong enough. How 
do we know when our faith is sufficient? 
We can’t ourselves be judges to decide 
which of God’s commands are necessary 


or unnecessary. What God has specifically 
commanded we shouldn’t despise. When 
he says, “This do in remembrance of me,” 
we shouldn’t regard our reception of the 
Lord’s Supper as a matter of choice. 

God knows only too well how easily 
men can forget and waver in their faith, 
liké Peter. So Christ purposely instructed 
his church to use the means of grace and 
to remember his life and death. 

If we’d decide to do without the Sac- 
raments because we imagine our faith is 
sufficient without them, we could then 
easily go a step further and put the Bible 
on the shelf, and then take another step 
and refuse to go to church—because faith 
has for all time been delivered to us, and 
never has to be renewed and strength- 
ened! 

But these things can’t be so lightly 
disposed of. As our bodies live day by 
day on the bread we eat and the water we 
drink, so our spirits thrive on God’s grace 
mediated through his appointed means— 
the church, the Word, preaching, the Sac- 
raments. 

Through worship, through the preach- 
ing of the Word, through the Sacraments, 
through the life of the Christian com- 
munity, through works of mercy and love, 
we no longer know God only by hearsay, 
but we meet him face to face. 


THE SAD FACT is that those who find the idea of heaven unattractive 
have made a mistake about the purpose of life on earth; they have made 
the mistake of thinking that this world is an end in itself and that it 
can satisfy their immortal souls. The shades of the prison-house have 
closed around them: they think of the chief end of life in terms of 
limousines and luxury-flats, or social security and economics and plumb- 
ing. Their real objection to the Christian view of heaven is that it rep- 
resents the world to come in terms of the Bible-view of life—as the New 
Jerusalem and not the New Hollywood. ; 

ALAN RICHARDSON in The Gospel and Modern Thought 
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You’re in the Flower Garden 
By DORIS FRY WILEY 


There are all sorts of people in the average congregation, just as there are different 


kinds of flowers in the garden. Here's your chance to think about what kind you are 


MAYBE IT SEEMS a bit surprising to say 
that Christians are like flowers in a gar- 
den, Let me try to explain. 

Have you ever tried to transplant the 
delicate poppies in your flower bed? If 
you have, you know that they will die. 
The poppy flaunts its delicate bloom for 
only a few days, demanding attention 
and complete independence, then withers. 

The poppy’s human, twin is the Short- 
Duration Christian. For a few brief weeks 
or months, this sensitive Christian opens 
its first dazzling blossom, then for no ap- 
parent reason fades away, never to be 
seen again in the places where the Chris- 
tian congregation assembles. 

John Brown, we shall call him, is a 
Spasmodic Christian, Once yearly a 
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church in the town where he lives has a 
series of rousing revival meetings. At 
first John is too immersed in the corner 
saloon and the games that go on in the 
back room. to notice. But sooner or later 
some loquacious business customer re- 
lates to John the activities at the church 
and urges that he attend. 

John goes, as he eventually does each 
year, and as usual is filled with religious 
convictions. Pleading forgiveness, he | 
turns his back on sin, pays a few bills, 
and spends most of his waking hours 
preaching to all who will listen, either in 
his small shop or on street corners. How 
long does it last? About as long as a 
crocus or snowdrop bloom that once 
each year peeps out of the barren ground 
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in lonely splendor, then dies down, its 
existence cempletely hidden until the 
same time the next spring. 


IF YOU HAVE PLANTED morning glories 
in your garden, you can see their timely 
blossoms if you look out your window 
at a certain time each morning. They are 
sleepy flowers in spite of their vigorous 
growth. Having opened their eves for a 
few hours, they think they are entitled to 
sleep the rest of the day. 

However, when the next morning ar- 
rives, you can depend on them to again 
awaken for a short while. The human 
type so allied to the morning glory is the 
Sunday Christian. Each Sunday this 
Christian comes to church, usually with 
his entire family. His face is arranged 
with a holier-than-thou expression. To all 
outward appearances he is a fine example 
of a devout Christian. 

Should you meet this Sunday Christian 
on a weekday, hold your ears and watch 
your pocketbook when having business 
dealings with him. He will blossom again 
next Sunday, but during off hours sleeps 
with the morning glory blooms. 


HAVE YOU EVER WALKED through the 
woods in the spring and hunted for vio- 
lets? The leaves are there, but where are 
the blossoms? You will find these modest 
little violets hiding beneath a broad leaf, 
their faces even more beautiful for hav- 
ing at first been concealed. . 

The Meek and Shy Christian can be 
found on any church membership roll. 
As faithful as the violets that bloom each 
spring, he keeps his pledge to the church. 
Most every Sunday he can be spotted in 
the congregation, sitting in the back near 
the door, or beside a protective wall. Be- 
fore anyone can grasp his hand in friend- 
liness, he scurries out the church door. 
But should you catch a glimpse of his face 
or spy into his daily living, you would 
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find unpretentious beauty. 

In almost every mixed packet of flower 
seeds that you buy, you will get some 
mignonette seeds. At first you might 
think that you have wasted space by plant- 
ing them, for the mignonette plant mod- 
estly offers a bloom that can be easily 
overlooked because of its somber colors. 

Someday you will be among your flow- 
ers and will be overwhelmed by a sweet, 
hidden fragrance. Searching, you will 
discover that the demure mignonette blos- 
som is the source of this haunting per- 
fume. We all have had the honor at some 
time to unveil the Unseen Christian. He 
is the source of unsolicited aid for many 
needy persons, but keeps these kind acts 
hidden from the world. 

Arthur Kept two aged and destitute 
sisters in groceries. He used finesse so 
that a certain high school girl, of poor 
parents, got the longed-for permanent 
that would make her look like the other 
girls. And the bouquets from his own 
garden that he took to a sick father, long 
out of work, always had a tightly rolled 
dollar bill hidden in their center. Many 
of his kind deeds were unknown until 
after his death. Then the list was over- 
whelming. 


Mrs. Jones is the Constant and Re- 
liable Christian. She, like the petunia, 
never needs to be reseeded or cultivated 
but can always be depended upon to blos- 
som in practical beauty. She is in the 
Kitchen of every church, her hands the 
first to be in the dish pan, or taking over 
some other thankless job. Always she is 
there in her homespun beauty like the 
constant petunia or larkspur. 

What would we do if it wasn’t for 
vines? They cover unsightly buildings 
and trellises, making them into things of 
beauty. The Trouble Smoother Christian, 
thank God, does exist. His wise mollifica- 
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tion vines over unsightly discord and, in 
time, agreement and understanding result. 

The way a man thinks, so he is, but 
put some Poetic Christian behind the pul- 
pit, and many a person will wonder as to 
the meaning of his words. He is as lofty 
and untouchable as a waxy white Easter 
lily among a patch of thistles. 

The other extreme is the Down-to- 
Earth Christian. Some people might tilt 
their noses when he speaks, but all can 
understand his earnest words. The holly- 
hock doesn’t much care where it grows. 
In a formal garden, along a railroad track, 
or beside a road, still it continues to 
blossom. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER might be com- 
pared with the everlasting strawflower. 
Any time of the day or the year he is 
there, beautiful and constant, inspiring 
others to follow in his lead. 

In God’s garden, as well as in your 
own, are many weeds. Given a good 
start they will smother the flowers. The 
constant task of destroying these weeds 
only enhances to a greater degree the 
flowers that bloom. 

The species of flowers are numerous, 
but each in its own way brings some bit 
of beauty into the world. A garden filled 
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Gop CALLING 

JOHNNY WAS getting ready for Sunday school,,and doing his usual 
dawdling. Mother had coaxed; threatened, and was about to lose her 
patience, when the bells from one of our churches in town began to ring. 

Johnny stopped, what he was doing, looked toward heaven very 
reverently, and said, “O. K., God,.O. K., I’m hurrying.” And he did! 

Next Sunday morning, Johnny rushed through his breakfast and 
dressing, until it was necessary to hold him back. “You have plenty 
of time this morning, Son. You don’t need to rush so,” mother said. 

John’s answer was, “But I’m hurrying because I want to get there 


before He rings His bell.” 
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with many different kinds of flowers is 
desirable and wise. What one flower 
doesn’t have, another has, and the blend- 
ing of all brings about a beauty that could 
not be achieved by one strain alone, They 
all complement each other. 


CHRISTIANS in God’s garden comple- 
ment each other. What one offers an- 
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other does not, but together they spread : 
out and draw others into the circle. The © 
Short Duration and the Spasmodic Chris- | 


tian might not linger long, but during 
their short stay ofttimes influence others 
whom no other type of Christian could 
reach. The Showy and the Sunday Chris- 
tian might inadvertently transform the 
lives of others who do not know them in 
their weak moments. 

Likewise the Meek and Shy, the Un- 
seen, the Constant and Reliable, the 
Trouble Smoother, the Poetic, the Down- 
to-Earth, and the Christian Leader all can 
find room in the Celestial garden. 

Horticulturists are working constantly 
to improve different types of flowers. 
Some kinds become so degenerate that 
they are cast aside to be replaced by a 
better strain. 

Many Christians could improve their 
flowering. 


ANNA M. REHDER 
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FREEDOM FOR MOTHER 


By ANNA LOUISE ARNOTT 


Even with a houseful of children on her hands, a 


mother doesn't have to be a slave to time or place 


SPRING COMES. Something inside of us, 
half spirit and half. demon, slowly lifts 
its head. Suddenly what we merely long 
for has become an urgent demand. 

A boy, a great reader of sea stories, 
decides to stow away on a ship....A 
man, whose hobby is. map-collecting, 
feels he must travel. . . . Gardening to 
one mildly interested becomes an obses- 
sion. 

And I, a mother and homemaker, am 
plagued with a hunger for freedom. A\I- 
ready in February with the first strength- 
ening of the sun and the stretching up of 
the trees out of the melting snow, I want 
to give away most of my possessions, 
smash my watch, strap a knapsack to my 
back and take to the narrow red-earth 
paths that edge the hills and wind into 
small villages. 

Most of us can at least partly appease 
this spirit inside us. The boy can take to 
sea somehow, even in a rowboat. The 
map collector can travel somewhere. The 
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gardener can spend more than his usual 
time in his garden. 

But I—what can I do? I have a hus- 
band and two children. I have a house 
to take care of, meals to get, shopping— 
clothes to clean and mend. If I am a half- 
hour late with lunch, Carol, my one-and- 
a-half-year-old, is banging at the back 
screen door, “Din-din!” 

Much as I want to, I can’t smash my 
clock and take to the red-earth paths. 


YET, MY LONGING for freedom is being 
satisfied. And I am not employing a 
nurse or a “sitter,” or begging a relative 
to take over so that I can “get away from 
it all.” I am being given a good smatter- 
ing of what I want here with my four- 
year-old and my one-year-old. 

Because I can’t have my knapsack trip, 
I think about it. And I think not only of 
the trip but what I want from it. 


ONE MAIN REASON I long to go off is to 
experience spring with all my senses. 
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1 don’t want to be handling furniture 
or dress material or china. I don’t want 
to be looking for dust or crumbs. For a 
time I don’t want even to smell cooking. 

I want to lay my hand on the ground— 
softening, scan foliage for bud color, and 
smell the sun pressing down on new 
grass and blossoms. 

Baby Carol helps me with this. We are 
outdoors early. The house still blocks 
its shade over half the yard. Carol crawls 
to where the grass gleams yellow-green. 
She squats on her plump legs and turns 
up both small palms to the warming sun. 

She dabs, paw-like, at the spinning dust 
particles in the air. “Swing, swing,” she 
shoves the waggling tall grasses at the 
edge of our flower bed. She fills a fist full 
of earth, hurls it like a snowball. She 
presses a finger into the flower-bed, draws 
it out slowly and examines it. She picks 
a pansy’s head. She sits on her small 
haunches, fingering its petals. 

On my knees beside her I smell the 
glistening grass and the sun-warmed 
pansies. I, too, feel the flower petals. 
They are like a baby’s skin, I dig my 
finger into the flower-bed. The ground 
is crusty and crumbly on top and damp 
underneath. I even take Carol’s sand- 
pail, half-filled with rain water, and pour 
a little over a dry geranium. I hear the 
cluck of the earth sucking it up. 

With Carol I finger the spring. 


DANNY IS THE essence of the freedom 
T associate with my knapsack trip. 

Danny skips, he races, he climbs to the 
top of the trapeze. He jumps down and 
rolls over the grass. “You be a tiger, and 
I'll be a lion,” he yells. 

His impulsiveness is contagious. When 
there are no children with him, I answer 
to his “Let’s skip, let’s run!” I climb a 
tree and roll down a lawn. I experience 
an outdoorish sense of well-being. 
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But Danny’s freedom is more than 
physical. 

In my bedroom he looks at the half-— 
open “talking” mouth of my dead moth-~ 
er’s picture. “What's Mommy's Mommy — 
saying to me?” he asks. “When's she go- 
ing to make me hot milk and honey the 
way she did for you?” 

While I fix supper he begs, “Tell me 
about you and Daddy before I was in 
this world.” 

“When. Carol gets big,” he reminds me, 
his mouth full of sandwich, “you are go- 
ing to get her a bike like mine and your- 
self one too. Where will we ride to then?” 

I listen to and answer him. And my 
mind skips and turns backward summer- 
saults the way Danny’s body does out- 
side, 

I remember my husband’s and my 
camping trip before Danny “was in this 
world.” 

I see my mother alive. She comes into 
the kitchen, her arms laden with packages 
for the children. 

I imagine the cruise vacation we can 
take when Carol is big. 

I am peeling carrots, looking at the 
walls of my kitchen. But I am buoyed 
up by a joy that life has been, and is, 
good and that everything is possible, 

Such a freedom, physical, mental and 
even a little spiritual, I thought I could 
get only on a knapsack trip. But Danny 
gives it to me. 
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IT 1s WITH the ideal freedom that I as- 
sociate my reason for wanting to smash 
my watch. I long to disregard time. 

Perhaps because this wish is impos- 
sible, since the care of small children re- 
volves around the clock, I watch Danny 
and Carol. 

They are millionaires in time and they 
are spendthrifts with it. 

I am impressed not with how much» 
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' they do with time, how actively Danny 
plays or what a little busybody Carol is, 
-but how often they do nothing. They only 
stare. 

’ “Do you like to look out on a summer- 

smelling night?” Danny asks, standing at 
‘the window in his pajamas after a full 
~day in the yard. 
Together we look at the sandbox and 
the scattered toys. We smell the dropping 
-magnolia blossoms and hear evening bird 
calls. 


IT IS RAINING. Carol’s face is pressed 
against the screen porch-door. I make 
the beds and wash the bathroom. Carol 
still stares, her eyes round in wonder. 

I leave my work to see the rain with 
her. : 

It is a straight spring rain. It shellacs 
the leaves, blackens tree bark, shines the 
sidewalk and spins little tops in the 
street. 


NEXT Door the gardener mends the 
fence. Both children watch him. The 
gardener is an old man. Carol imitates 
his cough and his spitting. She sticks her 
stomach out farther than usual. 

Danny gets his own tools and works 
on our side of the fence, staring earnestly 
into the gardener’s face. 

“His teeth look as if they are cracked 


open,” Danny tells me later. “His eyes 
are like the calendar—lake blue. But 
why does he walk slow—as if he’s going 
to fall, like a baby?” 


WITH THEIR LIMITLESS supply of time 
children are like blotting paper—soaking 
up’ impressions. ‘Isn’t this why I want to 
disregard time? To soak up impressions 
—-stare at the sea, at a mountain sunset, 
at the people in a strange village? 

And so, when with Danny and Carol I 
catch the smell and sound of a spring 
evening, I get to know a spring rain or 
see the face and movements of an old 
man, I am being given again something 
I long to get from my knapsack trip. 

Instead of being harder, it is easier for 
me than it is for the boat-lover, the map- 
collector and the gardener to appease 
the half-spirit and half-demon inside me. 

Each of these others must go out of his 
usual way to satisfy his longing. 

I can find what I want simply by -dig- 
ging deep where I am. 

All I have to do is to try to enter the 
world of my children. In that world there 
is the kind of freedom I long for every 
day. I feel very grateful for being alive, 
and having my children, and knowing we 
live in the wonderful world God has 
created. 


ONE As Goob Ass ANOTHER 


THE DEMOCRATIC quality of American life 
is mirrored in a story about a conductor on 
a train from New York,to Chicago who 
was informed one day that Lord Halifax 
was on the train. The conductor was told 
that he would find the ambassador very 
democratic. The conductor replied, “Well, 
he’ll find me that way too.” 
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Democracy means equality. It recognizes 
all men as of infinite worth. Rank or title 
cannot further increase the dignity of “any 
man. 

It does not make the mistake of the Irish- 
man who said, “One man is as good as an- 
other, and some are a whole lot better.” 

RoLanp G. Bortz 
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KNOW THE BIBLE.. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS... BY E. E. FLACK 


TEN EXACTING WORDS 


This week read Exodus 20:1-21 


THESE VERSES, which form the basis of 
our study this week, send us to the Cate- 
chism to review the section on the Ten 
Commandments, which are on record 
here and also in Deuteronomy 5:6-21. 

Various terms are used in Scripture to 
designate the Ten Commandments. 
Among them are: “Ten Words” or “Com- 
mandments” (Deuteronomy 4:13), the 
“Testimony” (Exodus 25:16), the 
“Tables” (Deuteronomy 9:9), and the 
“Covenant” (Deuteronomy 10:8). Some- 
times several different terms appear to- 
gether, as in Exodus 34:28, “And he 
wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, the ten commandments.” 

Since the second century A.D. they have 
been called the “Decalog,” a Greek term 
meaning “Ten Words.” Originally, they 
were brief, pointed precepts, which were 
expanded and interpreted in the process 
of transmission. Just as Luther’s simple 
wall charts became the basis of all our 
catechetical instruction.’ so Moses’ two 
tables of stone expressed in brief. compass 
the moral and religious bases of the cove- 
nant which Jehovah made with Israel. 


THE NUMBER fen was doubtless chosen 
to correspond with the number of fingers 
on the two hands in keeping with the 
simplicity required in religious instruc- 
tion. How Moses divided the command- 
ments we do not know. In the Jewish 
tradition verse 2 constitutes the first com- 
mandment and verses 3 to 6 the second. 

In the ancient church in the West and 
in Lutheran teaching verses 2 to 6 make 
up the first commandment while verse 17 
involves two commandments, the ninth 
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and tenth. In the Eastern and Reformed 
churches verse 3 sets forth the first com- 
mandment, verses 4 to 6 the second, and 
verse 17 the tenth. 

According to the record, the 10 words 
were first spoken by Jehovah on the 
mount in the hearing of the people, who 
stood in fear and trembling before the 
divine manifestation amidst thundering 
and lightning and appealed to Moses to 
act as mediator (verses 18-21). Later 
they were “written with the finger of God” 
on two tables of stone (Exodus 31:18). 

When the people turned to the worship 
of the golden calf, Moses in wrath broke 
the tables (Exodus 32:19). But later 
they were replaced by two new tables, 
duplicates of the former (Exodus 34:1). 


DOWN THROUGH the centuries the Ten 
Commandments have stood as primary 
principles covering in brief compass the 
whole religious and moral life of man. As 
our Lord has indicated in his summary, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the great and 
first commandment. And a second like 
unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” (Matthew 22:37-39). 

While it is often affirmed that the first 
table sets forth our duties toward God 
and the second our duties toward man, 
it is clear that both tables reflect the basic 
demand of obedience toward God. 


above all things, as Luther explains, that 
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It is | 
only as we fear, love, and trust in God | 


human relations have a firm foundation. | 


THE FIRST commandment (verses 2-6) 
expresses God’s covenant relation with 
his people in terms of righteousness, re- 
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demption, and judgment. It forbids every 
form of idolatry. The jealousy of Jehovah 


vor of his wounded love. Faithful to his 
covenant as a husband and father, he de- 
mands of his people devotion and fidelity. 

The second commandment (verse 7) 
sets forth the covenant claim to the use 
.of God’s holy name, which is insepar- 
able from his essence. We may use his 
name in worship, adoration, prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving, but we must not 
abuse it by folly, vanity, perjury, or pro- 
fanity. Cursing sears the soul. Prayer 
and praise enlarge man’s spirit. 

The third commandment (verses 8-11) 
calls for the observance of the sabbath 
in accordance with the covenant. At the 
close of creation (Genesis 2:1-3). God 
rested and made rest essential for all his 
creatures. Both God’s institution and 
man’s constitution require rest. Like cir- 
cumcision, the sabbath served as a sign 
of Jehovah’s covenant with Israel. - 

But as ceremonial obligations, both 
have been superseded in Christ, whose 
Day of Resurrection we celebrate in wor- 
ship and rest. Basic in the observance is 
the redemptive element (Deuteronomy 
5:15). We rest from labor to be refreshed 
through redeeming grace, which comes 
to us through hearing God’s Word, 


THE FOURTH commandment (verse 12) 
is, as St. Paul suggests, “the first com- 
mandment with promise” (Ephesians 6: 
2, 3). Parents are God’s primary rep- 
resentatives, serving in his stead in home 
and family life. The same God-given 
authority inheres in the whole of society, 
in home, school, church, and state (see 
Romans 13:1-10). Duties are mutual. 
Parents have duties toward children and 
children toward parents, but all our. ob- 
ligations derive from our relation to God, 
the source of all authority. 
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inheres in his righteousness. It is the fer-- 


The fifth commandment (verse 13) 
asserts for man the right to live. Every- 
thing that contributes toward malice or 
revenge or murder comes under this cate- 
gory. Even anger, according to Christ, 
is to be condemned, for if unchecked it 
leads to murder,’ 

The sixth commandment (verse 14) 
aims to safeguard the sanctity of the 
home, instituted by God at the creation 
of our first parents (Genesis 2:24). In 
Old Testament law the penalty for adul- 
tery was death (see Leviticus 20:10). Our 
Lord expresses exacting demands of chas- 
tity (Matthew 5:27-30). 

The seventh commandment (verse 15) 
is given to protect the right of property. 
Possession belongs first to God. What he 
entrusts to man is sacred. For his stew- 
ardship man is held responsible. We are 
not.to take or destroy but to help improve 
and protect our neighbor’s possessions. 


THE EIGHTH commandment (verse 16) 
calls for the defense of truth in all human 
relations. Gossip, slander, defamation of 
character, and careless use of the tongue 
have caused much needless misery.and 
suffering. The proper attitude towards 
one’s neighbor, as Luther suggests, is “to 
excuse him, speak well of him, and put 
the best construction on all that he does.” 

The ninth and tenth commandments 
(verse 17) deal with desires and designs 
as to a neighbor’s property. They climax 
moral claims of the Decalog in pointing 
not to outward acts but to inner motives. 

These ten exacting words set forth 
truths which will stand the test of all time. 
While they have their historic setting in 
Israel’s covenant relation to Jehovah, 
they are applicable to all ages. Our fail- 
ure to keep God’s commandments places 
us at the mercy of Christ, who for us 
rendered perfect obedience to the whole 
will and law of God. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Premature marriage? 

QuEsTION: Our daughter finished her first 
year in college here on the Pacific coast, but 
fell head-over-heels in love before the year 
was over. Then, a few weeks ago she got 
married, much against our wishes. 

Neither of us had a chance to go to: col- 
lege, and we thought we were doing a very 
fine thing for her when we sent her away to 
school. “Now she has let us down and thrown 
away. her opportunity.’ I don’t know how I 
can ever get over this disappointment. 


RepLy: It is a real disappointment to 
offer a child a big opportunity and have 
it cast aside, apparently with little ap- 
preciation. Most parents would feel that 
they had received rather shabby treat- 

~ Ment. 

Nevertheless, every individual must 
choose his or. her course, and then abide 
by the consequences. You did your noble 
part in making a college education avail- 
~able to the girl. I hope she married a 
worthy man, one whom she really loves, 
and that the marriage may prove success- 
ful and happy. 

Occurrences of this sort are taking 
place all the time. In virtually all cases, 
sooner or later, parents have to accept 
the marriage and give their love to both 

' partners. Parents are usually at a dis- 

advantage in such situations, and often 
enough have to make the first overtures 
toward. reconciliation—sometimes almost 
on their knees. 

It is best to accept the situation at 
once, since the marriage is already a 
reality. When young people have actually 
married we want them to succeed in their 
marital life and in their vocations. We 
ought to do everything possible to assist 


them to a successful marriage. A con- 


tinued rebellion on the part of parents 
is likely to make a harmonious common 
life difficult for a couple. Sooner or later 
you are probably going to have grand- 
children, and they will yield for you a 
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great deal of satisfaction. 
You have a great deal to live for. Dan’t 
miss it. Make the most of it. 


Compatibility 

QUESTION: There is in my community a 
doctor who recently married .a lady tech- 
nician. They give every evidence of being 
fine people. The wife a. few days ago con- 
fided that they were married with the under- 
standing that they would have no children 
until they could feel satisfied that they were 
mutually compatible. 

This agreement, of course, is none of my 
business, but it seems to be a strange ar- 
rangement. Isn’t it possible for people to 
discover before marriage whether they are 
sufficiently acceptable to one another to live 
together in peace and happiness? 


RepLy: There are many areas of com- 
patibility, and there are degrees of agree- 
ment and disagreement in every one. It is 
probable that no couple is 100 per cent 
compatible in every area. Furthermore, 
marital harmony isn’t something that 
drops down upon us from the clouds at 
the close of a ceremony. It is something 
to be worked for and achieved. 

This man and woman, it seems, are 
deeply concerned about having a_har- 
monious life together and anxious that 
any children they may-have may be born 
into a happy home. It surely is no kind- 
ness to children to be brought into a 
household where existence is merely a 
perpetual dogfight. 

It appears, however, that this. couple’s 
anxiety has been excessive. They must 
have had some deep-lying doubts about 
their mutual adjustments. If a courtship 
is conducted in an intelligent manner, 
motivated by a Christian spirit, a great 
deal can be discovered about the pos- 
sibilities of a harmonious common life. 
Nevertheless, many adjustments will have 
to come after marriage. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Central Ideas of Judaism, Catholicism, Protestantism 
Our Religious Traditions. By Sterling P. Lamprecht. Harvard University Press.. 99 pages. , $2.00. 
Here is a book which sets forth a stimulating and suggestive approach to a problem 


that many thoughtful people are deeply con- 
cerned about today. It is the problem of 
bringing the leavening influence of religion 
to bear upon contemporary society. Why 
doesn’t religion count as much as it should 
in our modern world? Is it because religion 
itself is divided in creed, tradition, and 
organization? 

Mr. Lamprecht, professor of philosophy 
at Amherst College, is not concerned in this 
book to make the usual plea for unity for 
religious creed and organization. It is his 
purpose to study the history of the three 
great religious traditions of the western 
world—Judaism, Catholicism, and _ Prot- 
estantism. He finds that “their histories have 
been extremely complex but their intrinsic 
ideas are surprisingly simple.” 

And that is what this book is all about. 
The author seeks to define the central mean- 
ing, which is implicit in each of these three 
great religious movements, His reason for 
doing so is quite sound. “Ideas become 
muddied as they enter into the turmoil of 
the visible world. Great historical move- 
ments often come to mean something quite 
different from the purposes of their founders 
and from the faiths proclaimed at one time 
or another by their protagonists.” 

So it has been in the history of Judaism, 
Catholicism, and Protestantism. Neverthe- 
less, inherent in each faith is a central mean- 
ing or idea which is its essential genius. 
And in that central idea of each are to be 
found the very unifying principles that may 
undergird the spiritual aspects of human 
life today and give direction to its otherwise 
chaotic activities. 

Here is a study of philosophy’s approach 
to a greater religious unity and understand- 
ing. An understanding which is deeply 
needed if ever religion is to have the chance 
to heal our stricken and broken world. 

Indiana, Pa. ARTHUR J. PFOHL 
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Christianity Solves Problems 

Christianity and Civilization: Specific Prob- 
lems. (The Second Series of the Gifford Lec- 
tures for 1947.) 
147 pages. $2.50. 

The first series of Dr. Brunner’s Gifford 
Lectures, concerned with the attempt to 
work out a Christian philosophy of civiliza- 
tion, appeared in 1948. In the second series 
he proposes to come to grips with certain 
specific problems and to give a Christian 
interpretation to civilized life. ¢ 

Those who have read some of the author’s 
earlier weighty books—particularly . The 
Divine Imperative and Justice and the Social 
Order—will find little that is new in the 
present work. In opposition to liberalism, 
Brunner holds that the goal of history is be- 
yond history, and that’ God’s work cannot 
be understood through cosmic, natural, or 
historic. processes. At the same time the 
“other-worldliness” of Christianity, arising 
out of complete trust in the Gospel, is the 
strongest force for the renewal and preser; 
vation of all forms of cultural life. The 
Christian cannot believe in the inevitability 
of progress, but by that very fact he is in a 
position to do the most toward moving the 
world in real progress. ‘ 

On the basis of this thesis the author ex- 
amines technics, science, education, work, 
art, wealth, law, and political power. His 
treatment possesses analytical clarity and 
insight, with the constant insistence that the 
human is always above the cultural. Al- 
though the sub-title might lead one to expect 
detailed application and concrete suggestions 
in respect of specific problems, what Brun- 
ner gives is rather the perspective in which 
such problems are to be’ viewed. 

This little book is well and simply writ- 
ten, and—considering the complexity of the 
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By Emil Brunner. Scribner's. 


general subject—not too difficult to under- 
stand. The style is greatly compressed and 
historical minutiae and the apparatus of 
scholarship are avoided, Thoughtful perusal 
of this work will be rewarding, though it 
probably cannot be regarded as giving a 
complete basic Christian theology of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. Lioyp M. WaALLICK 


A Feast of the Jews 


Passover—Its History and Traditions. By 
Theodor Herzl Gaster, Henry Schuman. 102 
pages. $2, 


This book tells the story of the Passover 
festival against the background of modern 
knowledge and recent research. The author 
says that the “Passover was already an es- 
tablished institution at the time the Israel- 
ites came out of Egypt.” The Bible, says the 
author, does not give the origin of the Pass- 
over. It merely tells why the Israelites 
adopted it and why they are continuing it, 

About half of the book gives the back- 
ground of the Passover. The other half tells 
of the Order of Service at the Passover 
table, as practiced by Jewish people today. 

The book is written objectively and in 
an easy style. It is thought-provoking. For 
example: Dr. Gaster departs from the ac- 
cepted origin of the Hebrew people. He 
says that they “were not a distinct people, 
nor were all of the same stock. They were 
simply the gypsies of the ancient Near East. 
. . . They are mentioned in ancient docu- 
ments, from one end of the Near East to the 
other . . . and they are frequently styled 
‘robbers’ or ‘freebooters,’ ” 

Dr, Gaster is a professor at Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia (a Jewish school of 
learning) and associate professor of Ancient 
Near Eastern Civilizations at the Asia In- 
stitute. 

The beauty of this book is the simplicity 
of style and clarity of thought. Conveying 
the results of research in archaeology, his- 
tory, folklore and religion, the author never- 
theless presents the subject in a style that 
can be understood by the average layman. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Dan B, BRAVIN 
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Book briefs eae ae 

A Field of Broken Stones. By Lowell Naeve. | 
Libertarian Press. 231 pages. $3. 

Lowell Naeve didn’t want to be put in 
the army. He didn’t want to do anything 
that people tried to make him do. So he 
spent years in the federal prison at Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, for refusing to register 
for the draft. He refused to work or to obey 
orders. He went on strikes, including a few 
hunger strikes, in protest against objection- 
able treatment. 

Mr. Naeve has considerable skill as an 
artist (and has illustrated his book with 50 
good drawings depicting prison experiences) : 
His idea at the time he was released in 1946 
was to sell his paintings for enough money 
so he could move to Mexico or some place 
where he wouldn't get pushed around. None - 
of his story since 1946 is included in the 
book, so the reader doesn’t know what sort 
of adjustment he has made to living oace- 
more as a free man. 

The book is a convincing picture of life in 
a federal prison, and reveals the state of 
mind of a vigorous youth who won't conform. 
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The Reformation of the Churches. By James 
H, Leuba. Beacon Press. 212 pages. $2.75. 

It is a bit startling to read a book pub- 
lished in 1950 which is already as much out 
of date as this one is. This book has been 
written up from materials Dr, Leuba left 
behind him when he died in 1946, and 
actually reflects thinking and study which 
largely date 10 years earlier than that. , 

Dr. Leuba gathered figures in 1914 and 
1933 to demonstrate that belief in God anc 
in immortality was rapidly disappearing:| 
among educated men. (This was before au 
thors such as Toynbee had again become 
readable among the intellectuals and before 
such a play as T. S. Eliot’s “Cocktail Party” 
could be a success on Broadway.) 

Dr. Leuba was quite eager for an end o 
all traditional Christian belief. He wanted the 
churches to reform themselves by becomin; 
humanistic societies of people mutually dec! 
icated’ to uplift. He was optimistic abou 
the possibilities of group salvation withow 
help from a non-existent God. 
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Vatican hatchery 
Sir: 

The “Washington” column by Oscar F. 
Blackwelder covering the present controversy 
over Communists in government between 
Senator McCarthy and Dean Acheson to- 
gether with your own comments “In Con- 
clusion” sound like releases from the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. . . . 

You know as well as I do that our for- 
eign policy has been hatched. in the Vatican 
and is dedicated to the task of saving that 
iniquitous institution from the threat of ex- 
tinction at the hand of the “Russian Bear.” 
The fact that Chiang Kai-shek is a Prot- 
estant Christian rather than a Roman Cath- 
olic was sufficient reason to withhold our 
support and allow China to be taken over 
by the Communists. 

Incidentally I do not approve of Senator 
McCarthy’s tactics. He is not a true Re- 
publican. He is a Catholic and it looks as 
if he was prompted by-a Jesuit to create this 
furore purposely to embarrass the Repub- 
licans and thereby gain votes. 

Lee, Mass, 


E. J. Parry 


What should a mother do? 
Sir: 

In answer to the article on “Gun-play” by 
children, in a recent: issue of THE LUTHERAN 
I am reminded that when I was a child I 
loved guns. We were allowed to play with 
them on Fourth of July. We would put caps 
in and glory in the noise, 

Then a few days or a week after the 
“Fourth” we were interested in something 
else—such as a swim, or a picnic, a ride into 
the country. We would lose our guns (I 
suspect this was a planned loss on the part 
of our parents) both literally and figuratively. 

When my own children came to the “gun” 
stage, I remembered this and tried to dupli- 
cate it, for it seemed good. After all; there 
are guns! The~ fact that children ‘were 
handling an imitation of the real thing 
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an opportunity to tell them all the 
facts about guns—both good and bad. © 
~ Do you explain to your child the danger 
of fire? Do you explain to him the neces- 
sity of being careful in crossing the street? 
Do you tell him that the car in which he 
enjoys riding is also an instrument of death 
if not properly -driven? Why not guns? 
Each child must learn to face this world 
as it is, 

A child who is taught to live the prin 
ciples of Christ each day and to act upon 
them will not need to be kept away from 


guns or any other mode of destruction, for . 
destruction will not be a part of his make-up, 
West Milton, Pa, HELEN BOTTIGER ‘ 
Not so much preaching q 
Sir: x 
. . 5 

The current evangelism campaign nat< 

» 


urally aroused a bit of curiosity as to why 
there is such a large element in our mem- 
bership not interested in maintaining an > 
actively devoted religious life. I am ine 
clined to believe that some of us fail toun- 
derstand the features of church worship that : 
have made it of such importance. 

A devout worshiper cannot escape the . 
feeling that participating in -the liturgy 
‘rings him into closer touch with the Holy 
Spirit, and it is my opinion that the average 
preacher does not put sufficient emphasis 
onthe importance of the liturgy. -Canse- 
quently, the sermon becomes conspicuously 
the high point in the service, and it does not 
belong there. ; 

In many churches success or failure de- 
pends on “the ability of the preacher to in- | 
terest the congregation. In my opinion, 
there is just too much preaching. A sermon 
should have an obvious theme, and> when 
the presentation of the theme is completed, 
the preacher should close, whether he has 
spoken 10 minutes or 40. and not chitter 
up the primary subject with non-related — 
matter simply to hold the congregation in _ 
tow for a fixed period. This is the time the — 
worshiper becomes bored, loses interest, and — 
stays away next Sunday. 

Butler, Pa, Frank R. HILDEBRAND 


OVERSEAS 


SWEDEN: Uppsala, April 1.—IT wAs No 
surprise that the Swedish Riksdag rejected 
thé proposals launched by some individual 
members that investigations should be made 
for a revision of the relations between the 
Swedish state and its established Lutheran 
church. An easily found reason for rejection 
Was that at present the government is con- 
sidering proposals for new laws on religious 
liberty (see THE LUTHERAN, March 8). The 
results of this ongoing work should be ex- 
pected before making new plans for further 
revisions. 

It was a surprise, however, that the Riks- 
dag gave several hours to debating the ques- 
tion. This fact signifies a growing religious 
interest, a waning of the indifferent attitude 
common for many years. 

Arguments for a separation and for a con- 
tinued establishment did not follow party 
lines. Social Democrats (labor party), tra- 
ditionally arguing separation, testified that 
the church has shown a growing interest in 
labor problems, and they did not fee] the 
establishment as a violation of religious 
liberty. 

Some hard words against the church were 
uttered, but free thinkers also pointed out 
that a separation of church and state should 
give the church greater strength as a fighting 
church, and they would welcome it. Clergy- 
men in the parliament were divided, but if 
they preferred continued establishment, they 
did so because’ they thought that the state 
and the people would benefit, not because 
they were afraid of a separation on behalf 
of the church. 

The Conservative Party was the only one 
unitedly in favor of establishment. One of 
its leaders quoted T. S. Eliot when judging 
the present debate as aihealthy sign for the 
Church of Sweden. When church and state 
disagree, it is bad for the state. When they 
agree too much, it is bad for the church. 

T. S. Eliot had been quoted earlier in the 
rather lively public debate on church-state 
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relations. Olov Hartman, director of the 
Sigtuna Foundation, has weighed reasons for 
and against a separation in the monthly 
church magazine Var Losen. He leaned on 
Eliot when finally he decided to favor con- 
tinued establishment: “The very act of dis- 
establishment,” Eliot writes in The Jdea of 
a Christian Society, “separates the church 
more definitely and irrevocably from: the 
life of the nation than if it had never been 
established. The effect on the mind of the 
people of the visible and dramatic with- 
drawal of the Church from the affairs of 
the nation . . 
so great that such an act can be nothing but 
a desperate measure.” 


IT IS NO COINCIDENCE that the High Ang- — 
lican voice of T. S. Eliot is heard in the © 


Swedish debate. The Church of Sweden 
feels its situation very similar to that of the 
Church of England. Also theologically, many 
are looking to the Anglicans for inspiration 
and collaboration. 

The difficulties of German contacts make 
English contacts natural. Recently a well- 
known Anglican, Dom Gregory Dix, lec- 
tured at Uppsala and Lund, and the Student 
Christtan Movement has been visited by an 
Anglican secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Bill Nicholls, The 
appointment of Yngve Brilioth as archbishop 
will strengthen relations between the Church 
of Sweden and the Church of England. 


THE NECESsITY of creating smaller par- 


ishes in Stockholm was stressed in the dio- | 


cesan convocation of the diocese of Stock- 
holm March 24-26. The largest parish has 


now about 125,000 members, and there.are | 


several with over 50,000. 


There is hope that through official meas- | 


ures the maximum will be reduced to 35,000 
with one pastor for every 5,000, but even 
that size is much too big for effective pas- 
toral care. Thus voluntary enterprise must 
step in, build churches, pay pastors, a Stock- 
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holm clergyman urged at a public meeting 
in the Concert Hall of Stockholm. 


of Stockholm Olle Nystedt, Mrs. Sten Rodhe 
gave glimpses from the world-wide church. 
She mentioned how American church women 
pull down barriers when co-operating even 
in the South with Negroes and how they 
support the ecumenical church. In Russia, 
according to word she had received recently 
from a refugee, people still give their con- 
fession: Christ has risen, at meetings for 
godless propaganda. 
—STEN RODHE 


KINGDOM OF JORDAN: Palestine, April 
10.—THE OTHER DAY I learned that Dr. 
Edwin Moll was back from his visit to 
Switzerland in connection with his work 
here. I went to Jerusalem hoping to get a 
word from him to THE LUTHERAN. Many 
people were waiting to see him. (This is.a 
necessary social measure here in the East on 
the return of a man of importance from a 
journey.) Among those present were His 
Worship the mayor of Arab Jerusalem and 
his deputy, as well as many other dig- 
nitaries. When my turn came I went in and 
we shook hands most heartily. He greeted 
me with his clear and dynamic voice with 
no signs of weariness to be observed on 
his face after the tedious journey. 

Prior to his departure he arranged the 
work of his Executive Committee, giving 
each member a free hand in the work he 
was set to do. School, church services, med- 
ical work in the clinics and centers of help 
in Jerusalem, Bethany, Nablus, Ramallah, 
Bethlehem, Beit Jala, Beit Sahur, Mount of 
Olives, and even in Zarka on the other side 
of the Jordan, everything was arranged for. 
I believe it is such arrangements as these 
covering the spirit, the soul and the body 
that makes people of all classes in this time 
of distress so appreciative and thankful to 
the Lutheran World Federation. 

Recently I happened to be passing near 
the Lutheran church in Bethlehem and was 
suddenly stopped by a man who greeted me, 
saying, “All Hamdu Lilah (thanks to God)— 
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At the same meeting, chaired by the Dean. 


I heard Dr. Moll is back. He is a real Lu- 
theran.” This man was one of many who 
had received clothing through the LWF a 
few weeks ago. Another fellow, a refugee 
from a village near Beer Salem, that beau- 
tiful farm town of the Syrian Orphanage, 
came to my house to inquire about differ- 
ent members of the Lutheran community 
with whom he used to work. His eyes were 
full with tears as he named them. It is 
worthy of note that people were so much 
attached to members of the community that 
until this day an Arab tribe is still to be 
known as Arab Spohn after one of the 
members there. (The late Mr. Mathews 
Spohn was the manager of the Beer Salem 
Farm until his death in 1935.) 

It may be asked how it is that the LWF 
and those representing it in this part of the 
world are singled out as true doers of good 
works where so many others are doing their 
part to assist needy people during these 
difficult times. 

It is because the Lutheran institutions 
have made such a deep impression on the 
minds of the people here that no one can 
refrain from giving due respect to the LWF 
and its representatives who among. their 
many good works have adopted these or- 
phaned institutions and are trying to get 
them back to their former standards. 

I think I can do nothing better in this 
respect than to quote from The Advertiser 
of March 1950 which appears-in Jerusalem. 

“We owe a word of appreciation to the 
Lutheran World Federation not merely for 
aid of refugees and humanitarian services 
rendered in Palestine in these dark days, as 
many other institutions also do valuable 
work in this field. 

“We single out the LWF as the question 
is not only a matter of help but the main 
thing is to know how and whom to help; 
and what methods and means to follow in 
the circumstances so that help should prove 
most efficacious and appreciated. The LWF 
has struck the note and those at the head 
of the institution out here have made proof 
of high efficiency and greater wisdom.” 

—ELIAS N. HADDAD 
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Wagner Pushes CHEY 


Students at Wagner Col- 
lege expect to pledge (as in- 
dividuals) $15,000 for 
CHEY, count on raising that 
amount during the next 18 
months. 

But they’re not stopping 
there. Day session students 
scheduled a benefit show for 
CHEY for April 27, night 


session students did the 
same for May 17. In addi- 
tion, the Athletic Board 


turned over receipts of the 
annual Alumni-Homecom- 
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... ten gloves, twelve girls 


ing basketball. game to the 
fund. 

Latest stunt was a basket- 
ball game between the men’s 
team (Greater New York 
Conference champs, with a 


win. over Fordham under 
their belts) and ‘the girls’ 
team. The fellows played 


with boxing gloves and ac- 
cording to girls’ rules (see 
cut dboye). Attention to 
the rules was casual (at one 
time the girls had 12 play- 
ers in the game). Final 
score: Men 31; Girls 32! 


Better yet, a sizable “take” 
was turned over to CHEY, 


Trib Tribute 

Readers of the Chicago 
Tribune’s April 16 issue ob- 
served with interest a roto- 
gravure feature on Witten- 
berg College. 

Pictures and captions on 


the Trib’s weekly — page, 
Youth on the Campus, car- 
ried the Wittenberg story 


throughout the continent as 
well as overseas. 


Hartwick Hosts 

A two-day rural church 
institute is slated for the 
Hartwick College campus 
Sept. 647. Problems and 
needs of the rural church 
will be discussed by pastors 
attending. 

Plans for the sessions are 
under the direction of the 
Rev. E. W. Mueller, director 
of Rural Church Life Pro- 
gram of the National Lu- 
theran Council. i 


Newberry Feature 

In the April 2 
The State, South Carolina 
newspaper, a four-color 
front-page picture plus ¢ 
two-page story gave New 
berry College good publicity 

Although the feature, by 
State reporter Jane Summe 
Ragland, did not refer t 
Christian Higher Educatio; 
Year, pastors and lavyme 
reported it helped create im | 
terest in congregation CHE} 
campaigns. | 
Yea! CHEY! a | 

The Christian Highe | 
Education Appeal was give 


The Luther: 
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western Seminary students 
and faculty pledged over 
$9,000—an average of $132 
for each person!: When the 
Synod of the Northwest 
meets this mouth to cele- 
brate the seminary’s 30th 
anniversary, it hopes to be 
able to report over-subserip- 
tion of the Christian Higher 
Education Appeal for funds 
to support ULCA schools. 


Springfield Records 

Wittenberg College will 
graduate its largest class 
June 5 and Hamma Divinity 
School its second largest 
class on May 21. Approx- 
imately 400 will receive 
diplomas at Wittenberg and 
23 will receive Bachelor of 
Divinity degrees at Hamma. 

Mrs. Martha Bowers Taft, 
wife of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, will be the Wittenberg 
commencement speaker and 
Dr. Charles B. Foelsch will 
deliver the Hamma com- 
mencement address, 

Dr. Foelsch, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church in New 
York City, was formerly 
president of Chicago Semi- 
mary. The exercises will be 
held in Fourth Church, 

The traditional three-day 
graduaticn program at Wit- 
tenberg will be centered on 
the theme of co-education, 
celebrating the 75th anniver- 
sary of the admission of 
Women to Wittenberg. The 
program will begin with the 
Alma Mater Pageant on 
June 3 to be followed by the 
baccalaureate services on 
June 4 and commencement 


00 Send-off when North- 


Briefly Speaking 
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Four strangers on a recent “Truth or Conse- 
quences" (NBC) radio program were challenged 
by Emcee Ralph Edwards to discover in conversa- 
tion before the mike where they had once been 
closely associated with each other. After exploring 
briefly their educational and hereditary back- 
grounds, they stumbled on the correct answer—in 
the nursery of a California Lutheran Hospital in 
the days immediately following their births. 

Qhio’s Governor Frank J. Lausche made the first 
contribution to Wittenberg College's, CHEY appeal 
when he gave Torch Editor Ken Dickerson a check 
for $25. Ken was in the Capitol visiting the governor 
where the latter served as judge of the “faculty tasks 
suggestion” contest conducted by the student news- 
paper in conjunction with the CHEY campus drive. 

Milwaukee's (Wis.) Church of the Open Door 
has added a modern touch quite in keeping with 
its name: added portals that open without need 
of the-touch of human hands (electric eye device). 

A free furniture exchange has been set up by the 
Philadelphia Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Lively trade has been reported with articles 
of transfer including: junior choir vestments, chairs, 
kneeling cushions, altar rails, Bibles, candelabra, bap- 
tismal fonts, hymn boards and books, small organs, 
pianos, pulpits, sedalias, prayer desks, even a 10- 
burner gas range. 

For the first time in German church history, 
non-metallic bells will be installed in Leipzig's 
Trinity Church. Made of Meissen porcelain, the 
set of six bells will have better quality than those 
made of metal, experts say. The largest bell will 
stand 30 inches tall, 


Ninety CHEY workers in Augsburg Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, subscribed $8,065 before starting out to visit 
the Advance Givers in the congregation. The Augs- 
burg quota is $9,140, Pastor Carl Satre’s prediction: 
“We should certainly go far over our quota by the 
time we complete the Advance Gift and general 
solicitation.” was fulfilled when Augsburg subscrip- 
tions reached a total of $21,000 on April 10. 

Augsburg Church, Winston-Salem, N. C., sub- 
scribed $4,200 on their $3,598 CHEY quota. 
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Dow Named Lutherwald Director 


Donatp Dow, a member of Grace Church, 
Elkhart, has been appointed director of 
Camp Lutherwald, the synod’s new camp 


OU’LL SEE 

{U.L.C.) 

THIRD CHURCH in 18 years is this new 

$250,000 Wisconsin stone structure recently 

completed for members of Unity Church, Mil- 

aukee. A 25-bell carillon calls to worship. 

9 ABOUT 400 of the 1,294 confirmed mem- 
bers of Unity Church can be seated for one 

ervice. Organized in 193! with only 56 charter 


members, the Wartburg Synod congregation 
edicated the new church recently. 
3 TWENTY LAYMEN and® Pastor George 
Dressler have organized a “Paul Bunyon 
Brigade," spend Saturdays sawing down trees 
build their new St. Mark's Church, Wau- 
Mkesha, Wis. Two days’ work resulted in over 
alf-a-mile of lumber! 
$35,000 IS THE GOAL of this appeal com- 
mittee of the Lutheran Social Mission So- 
Yciety of Philadelphia. Meeting recently, the 
group has laid plans for the campaign Oct. 8-29. 
BEFORE THE BIG GAME, members of New 
Holland (Pa.) high school basketball team 
sked Pastor George Wilt for a brief service 
or spiritual guidance. A prayer and reading 
f the 9lst Psalm preceded a short talk by the 
pastor on “Men must learn to lose as well as 
learn to win." The team won, 51 to 28. 


ONE HUNDRED BOYS will be housed in 


qlenoir Rhyne College when completed. 
CHECK FOR $1,429 is handed Pottsville 
7 (Pa.) Conference CHEY Chairman Adam 
Polerack [left center) by Leck Kill Layman 
}C. W. Reitz. Pastor Emil Weber [{left) and 
Pastor W. H. Marburger know St. John's Church 
}quota of $1,185 is already met by I7 givers. 
8 LUCKY THIRTEEN displaced persons with 
F Pastor R. Hellerich as the adults were wel- 
comed as members to St. John's Churéh, Wood- 
BNO 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


on South Twin Lake, near Howe. He has 
had wide experience in camping and youth 
work. Camp will open for its first regular 
camping season June 25. Pastors and lay- 
men will take part in a work camp the week 
of June 18 to get the camp ready for the 
season. Pastor W. E. Allen, Mishawaka, is 
general chairman of the camp committee. 


The synod’s annual Leadership Training 
School will be held July 9-16 at Oakwood 
Park, Lake Wawasee. Sunday and Monday, 
July 9 and 10, are given over to the Luther 
League Convention. 


This may be the last year the school can 
be held at Wawasee. The Evangelical 
Church, which owns Oakwood Park, has 
merged with the United Brethren Church, 
and must make the park available to the 
Evangelical United Brethren groups. 

Dean Frank L. Stevenson has announced 
the staff of the 1950 school. Dr. H. Grady 
Davis, Chicago Seminary professor, will 
direct the Bible Hour and pastors’ confer- 
ences. The Rev. David Miller, Trinity 
Church, Ft. Wayne, will teach a credit course 
in Church Music and direct the school 


choir. The Rev. Oliver Rajala, Cleveland, 
will teach “The Devotional Use of Old 
Testament Literature,” and the Rev. Paul 


Keck, Evansville, “The Life of Martin Lu- 
ther.” Additional leaders and staff members 
are Miss Virginia Recher, New Castle; the 
Rev. Paul Schmiedel, Nappanee: the Rev, 
John Spangler, Whitestown; the Rev. J. F. 
Mussehl, Albion; the Rev. Richard Recher, 
Camden; Mrs. H. C. Stolldorf, Lafayette; 
and Mrs. Frank Stevenson. 

Paul McCormick, a member of Ebenezer 
Church, Indianapolis, is the new superin- 
tendent of the Mulberry Home. He has been 
purchasing agent for an Indianapolis paper 
products company, and brings to the home 
a business background. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick and their sons, David and Edward, 
moved to Mulberry April 15. At the same 
time Mrs. Mary Brown, Indianapolis, moved 
to the Home in the capacity of nurse. 

ROBERT H,. HEINE 
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Resigns 

The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, executive secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America since 
Jan. |, 1945, resigned, effective June 15, to 
accept a call to First Church, Miamisburg, O. 

Pastor Frease, who received a unanimous call 
to a second five-year term at the Roanoke con- 
vention of the League last August, is a graduate 
of Wittenberg and Hamma Divinity School. 

His first pastorate was in Strasburg-Beach 
City, Ohio, for seven years. In the summer of 
1935, he accepted a call to be director of re- 
ligious education and young people's work in 
the Synod of Ohio. Between 1935 and ‘39 he 
was secretary of the Ohio Synod. 

He will assume his new duties on July |. 

It is expected that the executive committee 
of the Luther League of America will appoint a 
committee to survey the field for a successor. 
The vacancy will be the third in the past year. 

Miss Louise Marks resigned last June as asso- 
ciate secretary in charge of intermediates, to 
be succeeded in the fall by Miss Mary Helen 
Smith, formerly of Sunbury, Pa. The Rey. Wil- 
liam J. Ducker, associate secretary and editor 
of the Luther League “Review,” accepted a 
call to a Philadelphia church this spring, his 
post having been filled last month by the Rev. 
John Mangum, of Westville, N. J. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Cromer Inaugurated College Head 


Hickory—Dr. Voigt R. Cromer was in- 
augurated sixth president of Lenoir Rhyne 
College at ceremonies conducted April 18 
on the campus. The inauguration was con- 
ducted by North Carolina Synod President 
F. L. Conrad (the synod owns and operates 
the institution) and -the chief address was 
delivered by ULCA President Franklin — 
Clark Fry. : 

At the installation greetings were brought 
from the State of North Carolina by the 
Hon. Hoyt Patrick Taylor, lieutenant goy- 
ernor; from the church by Dr. F. L. Conrad; 
from the community of Hickory by Mayor 
R. H. McComb; from the student body by. 
Harry Faggart, president; from the alumni 
by the Rev. Harry D. Hawthorne, president 
of the Alumni Association; from the faculty 
by Prof. M. Craig Yoder, secretary; from 
the trustees by Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, Sr.. 
chairman of the board. 

Special music was provided by the Lenoir 


Rhyne College band, under direction o* 

Robin F. Gatwood, conductor, and the 

Lenoir Rhyne college choir, under direction 

of Prof. Kenneth B. Lee. 

Following the official installation by Dr 
Conrad, President Cromer gave the Inves 
titure Declaration. 

An academic procession opened the im 
augural ceremonies. 

Several hundred officials of colleges, semi 
naries, and universities and representative 
of educational circles attended in their of 
ficial capacity. 

Festivities for the day included a luncheo 
“in the college dining hall, to which were it 
vited official delegates of the 146th annu; 
convention of the United Evangelical Li 
theran Synod of North Carolina, which cow! 
vened that morning, delegates from coa| 
leges and universities, the Board of Trustee 
special guests of the college, and the colles 
faculty. The installation service was fo 
lowed by a president’s reception in the Ca 
Augustus Rudisill Library. 

DAVID F. COOPIE 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
International Open House Is Liked 


HarRISBURG—Harrisburg has its own “in- 
ternational open house” for students from 
foreign countries, planned and provided by 
Mrs. Samuel S. Fackler, a member of Christ 
Church, for 52 students from 32 countries 
in eight colleges in the Harrisburg area. 

Students are invited to the Fackler res- 
idence Sunday evenings; supper is served 
with small groups from various churches 
sometimes assisting Mrs. Fackler. While 
the invitation to the Sunday evening get- 
J§ togethers is a standing welcome, the size 
) of the groups which come varies depending 
yf upon the students’ schedules, transportation, 
etc. Largest group meeting was 23. 


Some of the students are already appli- 
cants for citizenship in the United States, 
many have been displaced persons, some 
have become citizens, others are studying 
here to learn American methods in the pro- 
fessions and in industry. They come from 
such countries as Pakistan, Egypt, China, 
Korea, Japan, the Netherland West Indies, 
Finland, Poland, 


well as from the countries which have long 


and Czechoslovakia, as 


sent students, such as England, Germany, 
France, etc. 


Mrs. Fackler was inspired to undertake 
the open house activity by hearing that there 
had been some students in one of the col- 
ml] leges who had spent a year in America but 
{had never actually become acquainted in 
i) any American homes. 

Mrs. Fackler’s project brings the matter 
of friendly relationships right down to cases 
in her own home and she reports that the 
conversations among the students have been 
indicative of their unusually high  intel- 
ligence and keen interest in the American 
way of life. It is her hope that by organiz- 
ing means of transportation she will be able 
k} to have more of the students come even 
more frequently. 

The colleges co-operating in the open 
house are Dickinson, Bucknell, Penn State, 
Harrisburg Penn State Student Center, Get- 
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tysburg College and Gettysburg Seminary, 
Franklin and Marshall, Susquehanna, and 
Lebanon Valley. 

Dr. CLARENCE G. LEATHERMAN was re- 
cently elected pastor emeritus of Zion 
Church, Hummelstown, which he had 
served as pastor ‘for more than 25 years 
when he retired in 1948. 

Dr. C. P. Swank, for 10 years the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Superintendent of Syn- 
odical Home Missions, has retired. Accord- 
ing to constitutional provision the execu- 
tive committee of the synod has nominated 
two men to succeed Dr. Swank. Synod will 
vote this month to elect either the Rev. 


“George T. Miller, pastor of Bethany Church, 


Palmyra, N. J., or the Rev. Martin L. Tozer, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Yeadon, Pa. 
“TRESSLERTOWN Story,” a 16 mm sound 
film in technicolor, depicting activities of the 
children of the Tressler Home for Children 
at Loysville, has just been released. The 40- 
minute film shows the services of the Home 
and the nature of the care that is provided 
for children. Available without: charge the 
film may be secured by writing to Superin- 
tendent Luther D. Grossman, Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home, Loysville. 
GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 


City Churches Report Easter Crowds 


PHILADELPHIA—Churches of Philadelphia 
marked the Lenten-Easter season with spe- 
cial services of music, prayer and medita- 
tion. Unique among these were the tele- 
casts of the Good Friday and Easter devo- 
tions of Tabernacle Church. Commentator 
Claude Haring described the three-hour 
Good Friday service, which was the longest 
such church program ever televised. 

The Friendly Tabernacle presented its an- 
nual Easter Sunrise Service at Broad Street 
and Boulevard—one of the city’s main inter- 
sections—drew a large attendance. 

TWo COLLEGE CHOIRS sang in city churches * 
March 26. The Upsala College choir sang in 
Holy’ Communion. Church, the Gettysburg 
College choir sang in Trinity Church, Ger- 
mantown, and in Tabernacle Church on the 
evening of the same day. 
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Grace CHuRCH is community-minded. Its 
latest venture is a monthly parish newspaper 
which will aid the service of this inner-mis- 
sion minded congregation. 


CHEY director for Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, Dr. G. E. McCarney, reports mount- 
ing enthusiasm. There is some concern that 
strong congregations will make CHEY only 
a matter of the annual budget and thus de- 
prive the total appeal of the possibility of 
going well over the top as the result of local 
over-payment. Not all congregations are 
using “The Plan" as suggested by CHEY 
headquarters, many congregations finding 
it necessary to alter the suggested presenta- 
tion according to individual parish problems. 

Tue ParisH and Church School Board con- 
ducted a Family-Church Institute at Zion 
Church, Olney. “How the Home and Church 
Can Work Together in a Mutual Task of 
Christian Education” was the theme. Dis- 
cussions considered such matters as_ the 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. ‘Evening Service 
at Broad. and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and ‘Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


t 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 
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U wees iy 
questions of children about religion; the in- 
fluences of comics, radio, television and — 
movies; the difference between romantic and — 
married love; losses of youth in the post- 
catechetical period; the help of the church 
with personal problems of individuals; and 
the assistance of parents with the church 
program of Christian education. Approx- 
imately 75 parents, teachers and leaders at- 
tended. 


Delaware County will soon feel the im- 
pact of Home Mission work in four new 
fields. The joint commission for the alloca- 
tion of mission fields in the Philadelphia area 
has assigned the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
to develop work in Llanerch Hills and Media: 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will concen- 
trate its efforts on Clifton Heights and 
Secane. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania met April 24 in 
St. Mark’s Church. 

THE PHILADELPHIA Lutheran Ministerial 
Association recently heard Layman Ray- 
mond F. Heuges, Philadelphia attorney and 
member of the Central Pennsylvania Syn- 
odical Committee on Christian Education, 
discuss “Justice in Our Courts.” 

Sr. MAtTTHEw’s CuHurCH is concluding an 
experimental period of seven months’ work 
with the Group Work Extension service of 
the Social Mission Society of Philadelphia 

ALVIN H. BUTZ, JR. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Leck Kill Lutherans Push CHEY 


PoTTsvILLE—St. John’s Church, Leck Kil 
the congregation which in recent years ha 
paid as high as 262 per cent of its appor 
tionment, is leading the way for CHEY i 
the Pottsville Conference. With an assigne» 
quota of $1,185, congregational Lay Chais 
man Clarence Reitz reports that the first 1 
advance gift subscriptions total $1,429. Th 
first gifts, Chairman Reitz reports, can» 
from the CHEY Committee. (See You’ 
See, page 38.) 

THE FIRST COMPLETE Solicitation reporte}] 
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is that of St. Matthew's Church, Pine Grove, 
where Pastor M. M. Kipps reports a sub- 
scription of $927.10 on a quota of $495. 

OTHER CONGREGATIONS reporting favorable 
percentages gathered through advance gifts 
include Trinity, Pottsville—$7,500, with 
quota of $12,622; Zion’s, Minersville, $1,576, 
with quota of $2,513; St. John’s, Ringtown, 
$2,000, with quota of $3,502. 

THE FIRST displaced persons family arriv- 
ing in the Mahantango Valley—the Jakob- 
sons: Karlis and Olga and their 16-year-old 
son, Vilmis—are now employed on the Fred 
Hepler farm near Pitman, have planned 
joining Line Mountain parish’s St. James’ 
Church. ADAM E. POLCRACK 


VIRGINIA 
Fray Inauguration Set for May 27 


ROANOKE—Dr. John H. Fray, president of 
Marion College, will be inaugurated May 27 
at ceremonies conducted on the Southwest- 
ern Virginia campus. Virginia Lieutenant- 
Governor L. Preston Collins, resident of the 
Marion community, will deliver the prin- 


} cipal address. 


Synodical Superintendent R. Homer Ander- 
son laid the cornerstone of the new St. Mat- 
thew's Church, Konnarock, on Palm Sunday. 
FOR THE FIRST QUARTER of 1950, the con- 

ferences of the synod had paid the following 
on their total 1950 apportionments: Knox- 
ville, $2,108.82 on $17,985; Marion, $1,715 
on $12,014; Roanoke, $3,468.11 on $19,312; 
Shenandoah, $6,065.08 on $53,460; and 
Staunton, $5,670.60 on $28,823. 

THE FOLLOWING pastoral changes affecting 
the Virginia Synod have been announced: 
the Rev. V. A. Moyer left Mt. Calvary 
Church, Mt. Jackson, for Christ Church, 
Radford, Va., effective May 1.... The Rev. 
John Sanders of Holy Trinity Church, Elber- 
ton, Ga., becomes pastor of Bethany and 
New Mt. Olive churches near Lexington, Va., 
effective June 1... . Mr. W. F. Medlin of 
the 1950 graduating class of the Southern 
Seminary has accepted the call of the 
Blountville, Tenn., parish, effective June 1. 

Pastor Eart T. KNAus who organized 
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Redeemer Church, Petersburg, accepted the 
call to become full-time pastor, effective 
March 15, 
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OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection. 


$1.65 to $250.00 


which will continue 


a whole year*through 


The 
LUTHER LEAGUE 
REVIEW 


A’ magazine for youth, containing 


@ SHORT STORIES 
@ BIBLE CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 
@ CURRENT ARTICLES ON CHURCH AFFAIRS 
@ MANY OTHER FEATURES 
Send Your Gift Subscription ‘Now 
Mail your order with $1.50 for each subscription to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


1228 Spruce Street, Suite 405 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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~fP IIIGHLANDO, ILLINOIS 


WIChs 
ORGANS 


ALWAYS custom built... 


Fine pipe organs bearing the name 
WICKS are designed expressly 


t each particular situation. 
id f p Dept. LU 
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FOR GIFTS OR 


No. 122W. Text Bible 
for young people. 
White Fabrikoid cover. 
Easy to read bold type. 
Many extra pages o 
special helps and beau- 
tiful illustrations. 


No. 63PW. Testament 
with Psalms. White 
Fabrikoid cover with 
‘‘cushion-edge”’ feature. 
Round corners, white 
marker and presenta- 
tion page. 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 


National BIBLES | 
Wherever Bibles are Sold 


YEAR ’ROUND GUEST HOME 


For older people. Exclusive section Ocean 
City. Two blocks from ocean front. Con- 
genial surroundings of private home. For 
inspection write Mrs. M. Saylor, 18 Ocean 
Avenue, Ocean City, N. J. 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE debaters took fifth 
place in the National Tau Kappa Aipha 


Tournament held at the University of Ken- — 


tucky, March 11 and 12. Forty-one colleges 
and universities participated. 

Dr. J. LUTHER MAuNEY, president of the 
Virginia Synod, will dedicate the new Christ 
Church, Roanoke, May 7, assisted by Syn- 
odical Superintendent Anderson and Pastor 
Frank K. Efird. 

At dedication week services Former Pas- 
tors Oscar Fisher Blackwelder, Washington, 
D. C.; John R. Brokhoff, Atlanta, Ga.; and 
J. William McCauley of Salem will preach. 
Chaplain H. Edgar Knies, now on Guam, 
will be unable to attend. 

The $225,000 modified gothic structure 
is built of Virginia green-stone. Seating 
capacity is about 400. 


The memorial windows placed thus far 
were executed by the D'Ascenzo Studios of 
Philadelphia.. Casavant Freres of Canada 
installed the $15,000 pipe organ. A memo- 
rial white marble altar has been installed. 
Pulpit and lectern are of Indiana limestone. 
Stones from the mission fields of the United 
Lutheran Church will line the baptistry. 
Vermont slate flagstone floors have been 
placed. 


Off the large narthex are offices for the 
pastor, deaconess, and Sunday school sec- 
retary, and a chapel seating 55 people for 
weddings and small services. 

A two-story parish building and a large 
basement provide adequate facilities for a 
completely departmentalized Sunday school. 

Thomas’ and Waggoner of Philadelphia 
drew the plans. John C. Senter Co. of 
Roanoke erected the building. 

FRANK K. EFIRD 


DECEASED 


Mrs. R. M. Badger 
Mrs. R. M. Badger, widow of the Rev. 
R. M. Badger, former pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Dubuque, lowa, died April 5. 
A native of Salina, Kansas, Mrs. Badger 
served with her husband during several Mid- 


The Lutheran 


west pastorates. For several terms she served 
as president of the Nebraska Synod Wom- 
2n’s Missionary Society as well as the lowa 
synodical women’s organization. 

Surviving is a sister. 

The funeral service was conducted April 
10 at St. Mark’s Church, Dubuque, by the 
Rev. Max B. Pinkert. 


William Elbert 

Prominent member of the Lutheran Lay- 
nen’s Movement of the United Lutheran 
Church, Mr. William Elbert, aged 66, died 
it his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 20. 
de had been a teacher for 41 years, and was 
assistant principal of Erasmus Hall High 
VSchool in Brooklyn at the time of his re- 
tirement in 1945. 

Following retirement as a teacher, Mr. 
Elbert gave his services without compensa- 
tion in the Stewardship office of the United 
Lutheran Church. He was assistant treas- 
irer of the Laymen’s Movement, and a di- 
-ector of the Philadelphia Theological Semi- 
qary. 

Mr. Elbert’s two sons are pastors. The 
Rev. Oswald Elbert is a staff secretary of 
‘he Student Service Commission, National 
Lutheran Council. The Rev. William Elbert, 
(II, is pastor of the Church of the Incarna- 
ion, Philadelphia. Mr. Elbert is survived 
also by his wife, Mrs. Martha Oswald 
Elbert. 


Mrs. O. H. Gruver 

Mrs. Jennia Pike Gruver, widow of Dr. 
O. H. Gruver, former California Synod pas- 
tor, died April 1, in Oakland, Calif. She 
was 73. 

Surviving are a son and daughter, Robert 
E. Gruver, and Mrs. A. Barrett Andrews, 
and two grandchildren. . 

The funeral service was conducted in Oak- 
land April 4 by the Rev. Ross Hidy assisted 
by Dr. Earnest A. Trabert. Burial was in 
San Francisco. 


Mrs. Martha R. Miley 
Mrs. Martha Ridenour Miley, of Wabash, 
Ind., died March 21. She was 88. 
Surviving are three of four sons who en- 
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.PULPIT-CHOIR 


!. CONFIRMATION 
~~ poctors 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS A\\ 
CLOAKS 
CAPS GOWNS 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce St., 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 
Baltimore | 


ne Bibl 
andbook 


150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x64x1% 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 


Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Pull particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Columbia 3, S. C. 
Los Angeles 5 


18th Edition. 


Roanoke College 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 


Crafted for Sacred Service J 


“Ve stments 


AND ACCESSORIES FOR 
&> 


> YOUR CHOIR 


You receive the benefit of our 
knowledge of denominational 
propriety, skilled tailoring and 
insistence upon perfection. We 
combine chorister’s comfort 
with liturgical correctness, 
Choose from our selective styles 
and quality cloths. 


Write for our latest 
catalog. Cloth 
swatches on request. 


CLERGY VESTMENTS 


AND WARDROBE ACCESSORIES 
Embroldered Superfrontals ¢ Frontals © Stoles ¢ Markers 


Send Inquiries and orders to Ecc, Arts Dept. 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 


WANTED 
New or used copies of the Book of Wor- 
ship, Music Edition. Any church having 
such books for sale kindly write c/o The 
LUTHERAN. 
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tered the United Lutheran ministry: Dr, 
George W. Miley, president of the Ohio 
Synod; the Rev. Charles A. Miley, pastor 7 
of bee Church, Fresno, Calif.; and the | 
Rev, Dwight L. Miley, pastor of First Eng- 
lish ‘Chiirch. San Francisco, Calif. Another 
minister-son, the Rev. H. G. Miley, preceded 
her in death five years ago. 

The funeral service was conducted March © 
23 in Wabash by Dr. George Miley. 


Mrs. Edwin Moll 

Mrs. Mildred Nielsen Moll, wife of Dr, ~ 
Edwin Moll, director of the Lutheran World” 
Federation’s Near East branch in Jerusalem, 
died April 6. 

Married to Dr. Moll in 1921, Mrs. Moll 
served with him in pastorates in Neenah and 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Oakland, Calif.; 
Ill.; Madison, Wis. 

At the request of the family, flowers were — 
omitted at the funeral service. Instead, con-~ 
tributions of friends totaled $1,194 which is 
being used for the Arab Lutheran Home for © 
the Blind in Palestine. 


Mrs. Hans Naether 

Mrs. Emma Schmid Naether, wife of the ~ 
Rev. Hans Naether, retired American Lu-~ 
theran Church pastor in Lincoln, Nebr., died 
March 23. She was 78. H 

While a member of St. Johannis Church 
(ULCA), Philadelphia, Pa., she was com- 
missioned as a United Lutheran Church 
missionary to Puerto Rico and served in that 
capacity from 1913 to 1921. With her hus- 
band, she retired in 1940 to live at Tabitha 
Home in Lincoln, Nebr. 

The funeral service was conducted at the 
Home by Dr. Ernst Walter. 


ULC CALENDAR 


MAY 

3- 4. Board of Social Missions. Colton 
Manor, Atlantic City, N. J. 

3- 4. WMS Executive Board. Philadelphia 

4. 7. Nova Scotia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 


Middle LeHave 
7. Brotherhood Convention. © Michigan 
Synod, Trinity Church, Ann Arbor 
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Chicago, | 


9-11. 
9-11. 


9-11. 


9-11. 


14-17. 
14-17. 


‘WMS Convention. Florida Synod. Trin- 
ity Church, Bradenton 

Florida Synod. Trinity, Bradenton 
Indiana Synod. St. Mark's Church, Mon- 
roeville 

Pacific Synod. Central Church, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Midwest Synod. St. 
Russell, Kan. 

WMS Convention, Mississippi Synod. 
Trinity Church, Jackson 

Mississippi Synod. Trinity, Jackson 
Rocky Mountain Synod. Messiah Church, 
Denver 

WMS Convention, Rocky Mountain 
Synod. Messiah Church, Denver 
Texas Synod. Grace Church, Houston 
West Virginia Synod. Jackson's Mill 
WMS Convention. West Virginia Synod: 
Jackson's Mill 


John's Church, 


Pocono Crest Camps 
CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $130—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274. II 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550, 


SfllHif mora 


Have your dealer show you 


the wide Variety of 
church appoiinens ye 


FOR COMPLETE CAnAr9g ans 
UDBURY B Se 
Coates Goons co. 


‘ON 14, ps0” 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


HAVE YOU FOUND... 


TheWAYtoPOWER | 


and POISE 


By 


E. STANLEY JONES 


author of Abundant Living and The Way 


ERE is the answer to two of the greatest needs of every 
man and woman today — the way to inner poise and 


inner and outer power. 


Fifty-two weeks of daily devotions — practical, inspiring 
meditations that will chart your path to spiritual and physical 
well-being and show you how to live triumphantly by using 
the God-given resources that are around and within us all. 


In THE WAY TO POWER AND POISE you will come 
to know E. Stanley Jones at the deepest levels of his 
spiritual experience — sharing the staunch Christian 
faith, spiritual insight, and warm human understand- 
ing that have made him America’s most popular devo- 
tional writer. Here is dependable guidance to truly 
creative power and poise — a vital little book that will 
become a vital part of your daily living. 


384 pages 


pocket size Just $1.25 


At all bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


May 3, 1950 
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LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Ppnden seed 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
Former Luxurious Summer Resort Hotel 
now operated as 
High Type Vacation-Conference Center 
... under auspices of Reading Y.M.C.A. 
° 
For information 
Call Reading 7228 
Or write 
c/o Bynden Wood Office 
Central YMCA 
Reading, Pa. 


“ol 
a Bethesda 


House 


A Convalescent and Rehabilitation 
Home for Protestant Working Women 
ry 

Our aim 
the restoration of the patient for useful 
living 
@ 
Patients may retain their own physician 
Application blank on request 
BETHESDA. HOUSE 


910 Mac Dade Boulevard 
Collingdale, Delaware County, Pa. 
Miss Martha Greenawalt, R.N. 
Directing Nurse 


Nathan Crane, M.D. 
House Physician 


Direction Lutheran Board of Inner Missions 


————— i ann 
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15-17. Michigan Synod. Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids : 
16-18. Northwest Synod, St. John's Church, — 
Minneapolis, Minn. 5 
16-18. WMS Convention. Kansas Synod, St — 
Mark's Church, Emporia 
17. Brotherhood Convention, Northwest — 
Synod. St. John's Church, Minneapolis — 
Minn. 
20. Brotherhood Convention. New York — 
Synod. Grace-St. Paul's Church, New — 
York City 
20. Brotherhood Convention. Maryland 
Synod. Church of the Abiding Presence, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
22-24. Maryland Synod. Church of the Abid-— 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. : 
22-24. WMS Convention. lowa Synod. First | 
Church, lowa City 
22-25. lowa Synod. First Church, lowa City 
22-25. Central Pennsylvania Synod. — First 
Church, Altoona 


22-25. Pittsburgh Synod. First Church, Greens- | 
burg, Pa. 

22-25. Illinois Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Washington 


22-25. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Jefferson — 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
23. Auxiliary, Southern Seminary. Colum-— 
bia, S. C. 
24. Luther League Convention. Nova Scotia 
Synod. Resurrection Church, Halifax «— 
24-25. Luther League Convention. New York 
Synod. St. John's Church, Albany 
24. Brotherhood Convention, Central Penn- 
sylyvania Synod. Jaffa Mosque, Altooha 
24. Brotherhood Convention, Illinois Synod. 
St. Mark's Church, Washington 
30- |. Wartburg Synod. St. Peter's Church, 


Arenzville, Ill. 

JUNE 

5- 8. New York Synod. Trinity Church, 
Kingston 


6- 9. Canada Synod. Trinity Church, Tavi- 
stock, Ontario 
6- 9. Slovak-Zion Synod. Holy Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia 
12, ULCA Commission of Adjudication. 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 


The Lutheran 


a 


ZONDERVAN’S MONUMENTAL $100,000 PUBLISHING PROJECT 


Ange Ss 


COMMENTARY 


ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


J. Pa LANGE 
“... A treasury to the preacher.’’ Charles nineteenth century ... A gold mine.” 
1. Spurgeon Dr. Wilbur M. Smith 
. A good conservative commentary 
“The greatest commentary covering the which we er aman 8 
ntire Bible to be published anywhere in the Dr. Theodore Graebner 


Big, beautiful and durable volumes at low price 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


An easy volume-per-month payment plan. 
] Genesis ........ Now available $3.95 (] Thess.-Heb. ....August, 1950 $3.95 


Chron.-Esther 


April, 1951 $3.95 


co 
'] Matthew ...... Now available $3.95 (_] James-Jude Sept, 1950 $3.95 (] Job May, 1951 $3.95 
‘| Mark-Luke ..Now available $3.95 Beeston .. October, 1950 $3.95 ‘a June, 1951 $4.95 
ABORA. sascsusss Now available $3.95 Exod.-Lev November, 1950 $3.95 L] ~ vaduly, 1951 $3.95 
MEH Ps isp tartsinnittins April, 1950 $3.95 {_] Num.-Deut. December, 1950 $3.95 PT ATAN asuronse August, 1951 $4.95 
'] Romans onMay, 1950 $3.95 (J Josh.-Ruth ..... January, 1951 $3.95 ‘| Jer.-Lam, September, 1951 $3.95 
} Corinthians June, 1950 $3.95 () Samuel _........February, 1951 $3.95 {_] Exek.-Dan. October, 1951 $4.95 
] Gal.-Col. ccc July, 1950 $3.95 (] Kings wo... March, 1951 $3.95 {] Minor Proph. ...Nov., 1951 $3.95 
Available Dar aes) sh hiis Meer ook. oe ee dl 
I ah se S Orb 8 ! 
at all bookstores $ Enclosed end C.O.[ Charge to my account | 
e : 1 
; Nip esee to ee = Address 2 : 
Zondervan | 

ene 
Publishing House oe ete Patee 2. States ee | 
| I 
Grand Rapids, Michigan Ls. os, 8 ee ie Sb Oe a Se ee RR 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


OUR COVER GIRL on this week’s Lu- 
THERAN seems to be an attentive reader 
of our paper. (She’s the two-year-old 
daughter of Pastor and Mrs. Ivan Mat- 
tern of Freedom, Pennsylvania.) Notice 
that she has her foot firmly planted on 
one copy of the paper, which may imply 
some disapproval. 

We like our readers to be critical. All 
we ask is that they read the paper. We 
are grateful that at present we have many 
more readers than ever before. We mailed 
out 88,270 copies of THE LUTHERAN of 
March 29 to subscribers, 31,627 more 
than for that date in 1949, and 100.01 
per cent more than for that date in 1948. 

This increased circulation didn’t merely 
happen. It resulted from hard work on 
behalf of THE LUTHERAN in 25 synods. 
There were 28 congregations which sent 
300 or more subscriptions apiece. Once 
more the Ohio Synod secured the largest 
total: more than 13,000. Dr. Henry C. 
Roehner wouldn’t let his Ohio brethren 
forget about the subscription campaign. 

Our friends in the Synod of the North- 
west made a big success of their campaign 
this year, and so did many othets. In the 
Western Canada Synod we have 412 more 
subscribers than in 1949. The Midwest 
Synod sent 1,020 subscriptions. For the 
first time THE LUTHERAN is getting gen- 
-uinely strong support in the synods. 


Wuat I HAVE IN MIND especially at this 
moment is that it is 10 years ago this 
week that I began writing in THE Lu- 
THERAN the section called “The Church 
in the News.” (Circulation then, 20,100.) 
In 10 years, I estimate, I’ve written 
950,000 words in that section. 

It wouldn’t have been believed in 1940 
that 10 years would bring forth such 
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startling news. I. wrote in the issue of © 
May 1, 1940, “We can’t promise any- — 
thing very dramatic or spectacular in this — 
fields of news. Church life usually pro- 
ceeds quietly. It has little of the color 
and excitement that feature the front 
page of your morning newspaper.” 

That was a-poor prediction. For we — 
had to report the savage storms of World — 
War II and their effect on church life ~ 
everywhere . . . cardinals and bishops — 
and parish ministers by the hundred im-— 
prisoned in Iron Curtain countries ...— 
missionaries forced out of China . ; 
sharp upsweep in tension between Prot- — 
estants and Roman Catholics . . . and — 
many other harsh unhappy facts. 


OVER THE YEARS we've tried to tell the — 
story accurately, promptly, and without 
prejudice. Last month I had the pleasure — 
of hearing Mr. James Supple—church ~ 
news editor of the Chicago Sun-Times— ~ 
tell the Associated Church Press that he © 
considers our weekly church news review © 
the best published in America. 

Whether or not we have the best news 
review, at least we have one which con- 
denses for rapid reading a great amount 
of source material gathered each week 
from all over the world. It ought to be 
worth something to members of the 
church to know what’s going on among 
Christians everywhere. Our first purpose 
in this paper is to bring you information, 
because we believe you need it if you are 
to be an intelligent churchman. 

I hope that by the time Miss Mattern is 
21, I won’t still be writing “Church in 
the News.” If I am, I hope we’ll have 
better news for you. But however dark 
the years, we aren’t afraid. For with us 
is God. —ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 


Carthage College 


Proudly announces the appointment of 


CLAYTON B. PETERSON, B.A. M.A. 


as 


Director of the newly-formed Department of Public Services 


Punic Services is a new concept in 
college administration. Embracing the 
former Public Relations Department, it 


will be an agency to extend and enlarge 


the beneficent effects of the Christian Col- 
lege to the community, to the several 
synods of the Church, to the Church as a 
whole, to the pastors, to the parishioners 
and to the alumni. It is the responsibility 
of this department to create and maintain 
good inter-relations between the college 
and the public so that the Carthage story 
can be told competently, candidly and 
completely. 


Mr. Peterson is exceptionally. well 
qualified for this position. Young: and 
energetic, he also has the maturity that 
comes of broad experience to administer 
such an important program. From his 
varied background he has gained an un- 
derstanding of human relations, so that 
he will be able to work effectively with 
the various publics that affect the college. 

Mr. Peterson worked his way through 
the University of Wisconsin where he 
is now a candidate for a Ph.D. As a 
freshman he was elected President of the 
L.S.A. Council which integrated the ac- 
tivities of four separate organizations rep- 
resenting different synodical bodies. He 
served as Youth Counselor for Bethel Lu- 
theran Church in Madison when Dr. Wee 
was pastor of that church. In 1946 he 
was named Radio Consultant for the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council in charge of the 
production of the transcribed ‘March of 
Faith” program. 


For two years, Mr. Peterson was assist- 
ant to the Personnel Consultant at the 
University of Wisconsin with responsi- 
bility for public relations and devel- 
opment of new services. Prior to com- 
ing to Carthage he was District Super- 
visor for two large insurance companies. 


WON 


One of the important tasks of the 
department of Public Services will be the 
administration of an intensified student 
solicitation program. Carthage is fortu- 
nate in having someone of Mr. Peterson’s 
ability who understands academic stand- 
ards, student problems and the impor- 
tance of the Church College in the world 
of today to tell its story to prospective 
students. Historic Carthage, center for 
Christian culture, expects the greatest in- 
flux of new students in its history this 
fall. Applications are now being received. 


Address inquiries to 
Dean of Admission 


Carthage College 
Carthage, Illinois 


"To Serve this Present Age, 
My Calling to Fulfill.” ... 


She Could Be You 


Stepping forth into a Life of 


Joyful Service 


asa 


® Parish Worker 
® Social Worker 
® Nurse 


® Medical Specialist 


© Institutional Worker 
* Director of Music 
® Church Secretary 


® Kindergarten Teacher 


through 


The Diaconate 


of 
The United Lutheran Church 


in America 


The Need Is Now 


For Information Write 


The Board of Deaconess Work 
Sister Mildred Winter, Field Secretary 
Room 713, 1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


“He Mage ay B idoaal 

ToT UnneRwooo ‘AVE 
OMAHA NEBRASKA” 
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